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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


New England character and New Eng- 
land intellectual traits found a worthy represent- 
ative in the great lawyer and statesman, recently 
deceased, whose portrait appears on the cover of 
this issue of The Companion. Mr. Evarts was 
born in Boston in 1818, received his collegiate 
education at Yale and his professional training 
in the Harvard Law School. He began practice 
in New York, where his great ability was 
soon recognized. The extraordinary skill with 
which he defended President Johnson during 
his impeachment trial lifted him into national 
prominence; and his successful presentation of 
the case of the United States in the tribunal 
at Geneva which passed upon the Alabama 
claims extended his reputation abroad. He 
was Secretary of State under President Hayes, 
and afterward United States Senator from New 
York. His keen wit and grim humor were 
almost as famous as his legal skill. 

The diet test of national unity includes the 
relative use of baked beans. That dish, dear 
alike to philosophers and humorists, is making 
its way through areas of prejudice and skepti- 
cism. Thus a correspondent of the Charleston 
News and Courier, a resident of that city for a 
number of years past, says: “We have our beans 
once a week, and sometimes twice a week, fat 
pork and molasses included.” Cookery truth is 
mighty and will prevail! 

If Hillsboro could make as good a showing 
every year as it did in 1900, nobody would ever 
question its claim to be considered one of the 
most healthful towns in New Hampshire—or any 
state. Of the thirty-seven deaths that took place 
within its bounds that year, there was not one 
from consumption or any other contagious disease. 
This is the kind of fact that Hillsboro might 
profitably call to the attention of the city people 
who are looking for a summer home. 


Suburban correspondents of the city 
dailies are enterprising and useful persons, but 
sometimes, like more famous writers, they seem 
to miss the point. For instance, a representative 
of a Hartford paper writes that “The third-rail 
car due here at 8.40 o’clock last evening struck a 
man near the A Street crossing in Blankville, 
and was delayed a half-hour.” There the 
paragraph ends. But perhaps some readers 
would have been glad to know what became of 
the man. 


A poor old man who had no home and no 
friends to help him was on the point of commit- 
ment to the Worcester poor-farm the other day, 
when he learned that to go there would have the 
result of disfranchising him. A special election 
for mayor was just about to take place, and 
the old man withdrew his application for aid, 
preferring to go hungry a few days longer rather 
than to lose his vote. ‘There are men standing in 
no danger of the poorhouse who would be better 
citizens if they shared this high conception of the 

value of a freeman’s privilege. 

The most persistent case of diphtheria 
of which physicians hereabouts seem to have 
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cream, lard, olive-oil, preserves, baking-powder, 
cream of tartar, and many other things. All 
the “brands” are specified, and in the case of 
adulterated articles the report goes into details 
about the stuff they contain. This sort of 
advertising would probably grieve a dishonest 
manufacturer; but from the point of view of a 
consumer, who has a right to get the thing he 
has paid for, and who does not want to eat his 
peck of dirt all at onee, it is just about what such 
a rascal deserves. 


One of’the wealthiest Hebrew merchants 
in Boston recently told how, when he and his five 
brothers were boys, they resolved that they would 
| always “pull together.”” To make sure of it, they 
| adopted the odd rule that the will of the minority 
should govern in all their projects. If a single 
one of the brothers dissented from a proposed 
move in business, it was at once abandoned, and 
they took up something in which they could 
agree, so that, whatever the outcome, there could 
be no reproaches and no personal bitterness. 
| “And then,” added the merchant, ‘‘if a proposi- 
tion gave rise to a doubt, we made our mother | 
the final arbiter.” The will of the majority will 
probably continue to prevail in many fields of | 
| human activity, but minority rule—with a wise | 
| mother back of it—seems an idea distinctly worth | 
| trying in family affairs. 

Abandoned farms have figured in this 
column quite frequently in the last two or three 
years, and it has been shown by specific instances 
how some of them have been converted into dairy- 
farms, cattle-and sheep-ranches and timber lots 
| that, intelligently tended, will be very valuable in 
the future. Now comes the Maine Farmer, 
with another true story of a hill farm of “natural 
|orchard land’”’ in Waterford. There were a 
| good many apple-trees on the place when the 
discouraged farmer sold it. The new owner 
turned his sheep out to pasture in the orchard 
and began to take care of the trees, and this year 
his apple-crop repaid the cost of the farm and all 
the money he has expended on it. “There is 
more in the man than there is in the land,” but 
the land will do its share always, provided one 
can find the proper thing for it to do. 
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AN OPEN PRISON. 


A country where the jail is every day thrown 
open that the prisoners may wander forth at 
their own sweet will is unique. Such a land is 
Montenegro. Here, according toa writer in the 
Leisure Hour, little stigma attaches to an 
enforced residence in the wretched prison that 
almost fronts the royal palace. There are few 
criminals except those who have committed mur- 
der instigated by vendetta. Thieving is almost 
unknown, and is punished by public flogging. 

Those who commit blood offenses are con- 
demned to sleep for a longer or shorter period in 
the miserable prison. Restrictions disappear with 
the darkness, for at daybreak the doors are thrown 
open, and the prisoners are permitted to come 
forth and walk about the neighborhood, and talk 
or smoke and chat with friends upon the green 
square which faces the building. 

One of the principal distinctions between these 
criminals and their fellows is that they carry no 
arms, a deprivation that is the greatest disgrace 
to a Montenegrin. According to the gravity of 
their crime, they are fettered on one or both feet. 
This heavy iron chain they hook with careless 
nonchalance into their belts, and walk the green 
proudly, knowing that none of their friends will 
think the worse of them because of the deed which 
brought them there. 

Although prisoners, they still wear the national 
costume, for in Montenegroall are garbed in much 
the same fashion, little distinction appearing 





heard lately was that of a lad in Warren, Massa- 
chusetts, who has been quarantined for one | 
hundred and thirteen days, a “positive culture” | 
being found in his throat every time the board of 
health looked for bacilli. A younger brother | 
of this boy had just previously kept the house in | 
quarantine for thirty-seven days, so that, when | 
the authorities finally lifted the five months’ old | 
embargo, the family must have appreciated the | 
privilege of getting out and having a chat with 
the neighbors. 





Secret marriages are favorite themes with | 
persons who write novels of the silly-sentimental 
sort, but we do not recall any novelist who has | 
ventured to place Lord Edwin and Angelina in 
the exact position recently occupied by a New 
Haven couple. Here, when the blushing bride 
led her fond husband home, the bride’s mother 
took a hatchet to the happy pair, and the bride’s | 
two sisters greeted them with a carving-knife and 
a potato-masher. It is hard to say how one of 
the novelists aforesaid would have treated this | 
situation, but the married couple seem to have | 
dealt with it discreetly: escaping with their | 
lives, they took the first train for Wilmington, 
Delaware. Soe 

Connecticut people must derive a good 
deal of satisfaction from the annual reports on 
food products, issued by the State Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The current report, for 
instance, gives results of the examination of 
more than thirteen hundred articles used for 
human food or drink, including samples of milk, 





between prince and peasant, soldier and scholar. 
For the matter of that, every man is a warrior, 
trained to battle. He takes his turn to serve for 
a few weeks in each year in barracks and as 
body-guard to the prince. 

The universal dress is picturesque. Men and 
girls alike wear the capa, a head-dress they never 
doff. Married women cover their heads with a 
lace veil. The capa isared cloth cap bordered 
with black silk. It is regarded as symbolical. 
On the men’s the letters ““N. I.” are prominent. 
They stand for NicholasI. In other respects the 
head-gear of men and women is alike. The red 
color is supposed to be in memory of the blood 
shed for freedom; the black border is mourning 
for the lost Servian empire, and the golden half 
moon recalls the centuries elapsed since the 
empire fell. 

Besides the cap, a red, double-breasted short 
jacket is part of the costume. It is richly em- 
broidered in gold or black silk. A bright-colored 
sash about the waist holds the weapons; full, 
baggy blue cloth trousers reach to the knees, and 
white woolen gaiters, hooked on with innumera- 
ble gilt hooks and eyes, cover the rest of the legs. 
The feet are encased in slippers of untanned 
goat’s hide, while a cugna, a sort of long gabar- 
dine, woven of white sheep's wool, homespun, 
serves as upper dress for the poorer people. The 
rich employ for the purpose a beautiful robin’s- 
egg green broadcloth, embroidered with gold. 
This completes the masculine attire. 

The women wear a woolen skirt with a long 
linen tunic beneath and the cugna of white wool 
or broadcloth above. 





COMPANION. 


GENTS WANTED! Send 50c. for sample of name and 
emblem knife. Se//sfor$1. E.Lockwood, Chelsea, Mass. 
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= Geo. H. Springer, Mgr. 
Washington Street. boston. 


onapproval. Foreign and U. 8. at 50% 
TAMPS discount. We have many bargains in 
packets—50 var. 4 cents, 100 var. 6 cents, 

5 ar. $1.25, Vv 


200 var. 17 cents, 300 var. 45 cents, 500 v: 25, le 
$3.25, 2000 var. $20. —- prepaid. We offer cut prices 
on all philatelic supplies. rite for free price - list. 
EASTERN STAMP CO., Newtonville, Mass. 


MY SITUATION 


WITH Boston & MAINE R. R. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
—Geo. W. Anderson, Lynn, Mass. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 694 Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 


Spring Term. 


40 pays for individual instruction from April 8th 
to June 25th, time enough for any bright, ener- 
getic young man or woman to fit for an office position. 











Send for free Prospectus. 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. 








Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 
It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 
sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial. 


MONEY BACK IF DESIRED. 


Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass 
name-plate, ‘* Ideal,”’ on bed. Take no substitute. 
Illustrated booklet free. Address Dept. A, 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., UTICA, N. Y. 























; Hens That Pay, 


Barred, White and Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, Silver 
and White Wyandottes. 
Winners at Boston, 
New York and Amer- 
ica’s greatest shows. 


EGGS and FOWLS 
For Sale. 


Catalogue of America’s Great Hen 
Farm Free. 


A. C. HAWKINS, Box 12, Lancaster, Mass. 











Al GOOD THING. 
RUB IT IN. 














We shall be very glad to send to any address 
a large package of our Blotting Paper for your 


We send this out free 
Write 


home or office use. 
because it contains our advertisement. 
us to-day; a postal will do. 


Minard’s Liniment Mfg. Co., Boston 9 


“CRESCO” 
A CORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gore 
) at sides. 
Where the CRESCO 
is not —_ by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 


$4.00. 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Lengt 

















“CRESCO.” 











THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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Light a match, 
Turn a valve, 
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- The water boils, 
The coffee simmers, 
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The toast browns, 





The eggs cook, 
The meal’s ready. 
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Turn the valve, 
The fire’s out, 














cools, : 
The work is done, and 
the cook is through 


“Cooking by Gas.” a valuable manual for 
housekeepers ; contains about 200 new and orig- 
inal recipes written especially for this pam- 
hlet by Marion Harland, Mrs. M. J. Lincoln, 
rs. J. McK. ll, Mrs. Helen Armstrong, 
M. L. Clarke, E. M. Colling and others. Sent 
free. Mention Youth’s Companion. 
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I wish I had a 


N ERV EASE powoper. 


Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 25c. 
—all druggists, or by mail. Sample size, roc. 

“T would as soon think of being without flour 
in the house as to be without NERVEASE. Have 
used it for 10 years.””— B. Reynolds, Webster, Mass. 


NERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 
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Mrs DINSMORES 
COUGH 


AND 


CROUP.. 
BALSAM 


It instantly stopped Coughs, Colds 
and Croup for your grandfathers and 
grandmothers when they were children. 

it will stop yours now. 


It's a Time-Tried Remedy. 
Sold Everywhere, 25 Cents a Bottle. 
Lt. M. BROCK & CO., 
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in March that Jim Malone, in lumberman’s 

garb, emerged from the alley that opened 
upon the ferry dock. With the swinging ease 
of an athlete, he strode across the disk of white- | 
ness cast by a pendent are-light, and halted in | 
front of two men who were walking back and 
forth on the pier. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” he said, abruptly, 
“T’m looking for a man named Ogden.”’ 

“Ah, indeed?” returned the smaller of the 
two. “My name is Ogden. Can I serve you 
in any way?” 

The words were perhaps civil enough, but 
there was an intonation, a slight drawl, and a 
half-patronizing survey of the mackinaw coat 
which might have drawn forth expressive 
language had not the end in view demanded all | 
Malone’s reserves of self-restraint. | 

“Yes, I think you can,” he said, with curt | 
directness. “My name is Malone—foreman | 
for Bristol Brothers, lumbermen. I’m told | 
you’ve engaged the tug Elsie for a trip down- | 
shore, and I’d like to make arrangements for | 
aride. I wanted to hire the Elsie myself, | 
but you were just ahead of me, and she’s my | 
last chance. Won’t be another tug in commis- | 
sion for a week yet, so early in the season.” 

While he talked he was taking Ogden’s 
measure, his shrewd gray eyes noting each | 
detail of the rosy and well-groomed, but rather | 
fat young man he addressed. 

His mental inventory was about as follows: | 
“Father’s boy; town all over; experience 
small; bright, catches on to business well 
enough, but mean.” 

But, even with this analysis, he was hardly 
prepared for the young fellow’s reply: 

“No, sir! I hired the tug for my own 
exclusive use. My business is important. I’m 
in a hurry and can’t be bothered.”’ 

“I'll agree not to bother or delay you a 
minute, Mr. Ogden. I’ve nothing but a row- 
boat and my pack-sack. All I’ll ask will be to 
slow up a minute off Manitou River, so as to 
slide my skiff overside; then I’ll row ashore, , 
while you keep going right along.”’ 

“It’s of no use!” was the reply—this time | 
undisguisedly supercilious. “I cannot afford 
to consider your needs. I have to look out for 
my own, and my matter is urgent. Besides, 
tugs cost money.” 

“Look here, sir! Do you suppose I’m asking 
anything of you that I ain’t ready to pay for? 
Cost money, eh? Well, here’s about what J 
can afford just now! If you’ll let me take the 
tug charter off your hands, I’ll carry you and 
your stuff down-shore and foot the whole bill 
myself! What d’ye say?” 

The audacity of the proposal had a visible | 
effect upon Mr. Ogden; but before he could 
frame a reply, his companion interposed, 
Saying : | 

“*Mr. Malone’s first request seems reasonable, | 
Ogden. If he agrees to cause no delay, why | 
not permit him to go, and share the expense | 
with him?” 

Then the two men drew apart, and after a 
low-toned discussion again approached Malone, | 
who stood at the edge of the pier, whistling 
softly, his eyes turned toward the inky black- 

- hess of the harbor. 

“Very well,” said Ogden, addressing him. 
“The captain of the tug must understand the 
matter thoroughly. If he makes no objection, 
we will arrange upon the terms you stated— 
you paying your proportion of the expenses, of 
course, ”” 

“Of course; only too glad,’’ returned Malone. 
Then, after a moment’s pause, “Very mu 
obliged to you both.” ‘ 

To himself he added, “I’m no gentleman, 
but I ean give the little one pointers in decency. 
Glad to get the ride at any figure, but if I’d 
been in his place, any man that applied could 
have had a lift without charge!” 

Upward of an hour later the Elsie, with 
three passengers aboard and a flat scow 
trailing astern at the end of fifty fathoms of 


| T was just after eight o’clock on an evening | 











| fresh—too fresh, but unsatisfy- 
| ing and drear. 


| stairway which landed them 


| the wind-swept deck above. 
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towing-line, puffed her way Out of the harbor. 
There was a deadly chill in the breeze, from 
which the less experienced men shrank behind 
the shelter of the wheel-house. 

The novice gasps before Lake Superior 
breezes, even in midsummer; but in early 
spring, when miles of ice-fields shift back and 
forth, there is an odorless, colorless rasp and 
clutch to the wind like nothing else in the 
world. A seaweed flavor would 
render it more endurable—less 
discomforting. It fills and 
expands the lungs, but it is 
like the taste of bread baked 
without salt, healthful and 


“Room in here an’ a chance 
to sit down, if you wish, 
gents!” called Captain Zeb 
Jones from the wheel. “But 
below, aft, you’ll be able to 
stretch your legs an’ snooze, 
s’posing you can make shift in 
our berths. Been too busy to 
fix up for saloon passengers.”’ 

“Allright; we'll try it,” said 
Ogden, with chattering teeth. 
“I’m perishing ; tired, too.”’ 

Malone followed, less because 
he suffered from cold than from 
the fact that he, also, felt a 
need of rest. One by one they 
descended the short, ladder-like 


in the cook’s galley directly in 
front of the stove, whence an 
opening to the right showed 
the cabin, or cuddy. A _ bin- 
nacle lamp, turned low, re- 
vealed a narrow space, like a 
trapezoid, containing four 
berths, two of which proved 
upon inspection to be occupied. 

The most noteworthy feature 
of the cabin was the trying 
contrast between its atmos- 
phere and the chill purity of 


There were no smells that 
could be rightly called unclean ; 
indeed, in a well - appointed 
tugboat, as in a_ properly 
ordered lumbering camp, rigid 
cleanliness is always main- 
tained in so far as such robust 
and strenuous occupations admit. 
boat is not easily ventilated; and even good, 


| wholesome cookery may crowd a confined 


space with redundant memories. 

Malone loved pure air; but he knew from 
experience that a hard-working man might 
find grateful slumber in this place. Therefore 
it was with a slight shrug of disappointment 
that he discovered the accommodation to be 
sufficient for but two, whereupon he quietly 


| ascended to the deck, and left the two sniffing 


men in possession of the thing he coveted. 

Pausing at the engine-room, he called, ‘‘ Hullo, 
Arty!” to the blue-eyed second engineer. 
After a warm hand-shake and an invitation 
from the young engineer, Malone entered and 
seated himself on the bench that ran athwart. 

“Can’t you find a shake-down anywhere?” 
Arty asked. 

“Only two empty bunks, Arty, and they’ve 
been preempted,’’ was Malone’s reply. 

“Oh, well, sit here and swap yarns with 
me a while, and you'll soon have your pick of 
two abandoned claims,” said Arty, laughing. 
“Sleep? It requires experience for a tugboat’s 
cuddy. Say, Jim, I wish you could stoke 
boiler-furnace down in the hold for six hours, 
some time, and then try the cuddy. I’m sorry 
for that soft little thing down yonder. He’s 
never tasted life. He can’t sleep in the 
euddy.” 


As Arty’s voice swung pleasantly along, - 


Malone found himself nodding. How many 


M MALONE 





| the narrow bench in the engine-room. 


times he dozed he did not know, but 
suddenly Arty nudged him, saying: 
‘‘Here they come! Couldn’t miss it in 
their case! Now, Jim, you can turn in. 
You’ll be able to appreciate a good place 
to sleep, and they’ll try to be sociable 
with the old man in the wheel-house.”’ 
Malone had a glimpse of the two men 
as they passed the door, and caught a 
fragment of a growl; then he said good 
night to Arty, stumbled below, and threw 
himself into one of the despised berths. 


hole,” he muttered, sleepily, “but lying 
out in the woods for two nights doesn’t injure 
a lumberjack’s understanding in the matter of 
beds !”’ 

For a brief minute or two he was sensible of 
the vibrating whirl of the tail-shaft between 
floor and keel, the chunking of the screw-blades 
astern, and the slap and swish of the waves; 
then his senses floated away in slumber. 

His sleep was that of a healthy, tired man. 
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** PUMP HIM OUT, ARTY! 


But a tug- | But wind and wave were wakeful, and far in 


the night things were wrought which governed 
his actions on the coming day. 

When Captain Zeb was relieved at the wheel, 
the sense of responsibilty forbade his going 
below; and since his leathern couch in the 
wheel-house was occupied by Messrs. Ogden 
and Emerson, he was obliged to put up with 
From 
this place he was rudely awakened by the 
signal-bells to “‘slow up.”’ 

Making his way hurriedly to the wheel-house, 
Captain Zeb learned that the wind had shifted, 
and that a great ice-field was pressing close 
upon them from the southward. There was 
but one thing to do—to turn about and run 
until the floe was cleared, and then try to 
continue the easterly course .outside the ice. 
This he barely managed to do, and he remained 
at the wheel until morning. 

When Malone awoke, the lamp was extin- 
guished, the grayness of morning was filtering 
through the skylight, and from the region of 
the galley stove came an all-enfolding aroma of 
steaming coffee. But Malone’s mind responded 
to nothing except the message of morning. 

He hurried, half-dressed, to the deck, where 
his first eager glance was directed toward the 
shore to the northward. 

“Why, what —’” ‘The impatient exclama- 
tion ended in a low, surprised whistle. 

The shore, backed by the range of lofty, 
pine-covered hills, was miles distant, while 


“I don’t know about Arty’s stoke- | 
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AFTER THAT, 
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nearer a broad field of ice lay parallel to it, and 
stretched east and west as far as the eye could 
reach. The tug was steaming along, skirting 
the ice in a general way, bit it seemed to be 
edging farther southward. Making his way 
quickly to the wheel-house, Malone found 
Captain Jones looking decidedly dubious. 

“Well,” snapped that personage, ‘‘I s’pose 
you want to know why I ain’t putting you 
ashore! It’s on account 0’ the ice! See?’ 

“Yes, I see, Zeb. But getting ashore means 
dollars to my people. So I’ll just ask if your 
skull’s got an idea in it.’’ 

The rasping sarcasm had the curious effect 
of restoring the captain’s good humor. He 
laughed and said: “Yes, I’ve an idea that you 
couldn’t get ashore if we was to make that 
our only business. If the ice-floe does open 
out so’s to offer a chance, you’ll have to fix 
it up with—” He jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder, gave a sour wink and whispered, 
“All night !”’ 

Turning, Malone saw Ogden and his associate 





THE STOKE-HOLE, EH?”’ 


fast asleep upon the broad settee. With a 
rather grim smile, he replied : 

“They must be getting what Arty would call 
a taste of life.’ Then, with an impatient 
shrug, he said: “I’ve nothing to look for from 
him. See here! The first lane through this 
ice, I’m going ashore in my boat, one mile or 
ten—barring a gale, that is.”’ 

“Yes, of course. But you better think again. 
The ice goes whichever way the wind blows.” 

“Seems pretty steady now. Sharp for south- 
east wind, too,” said Malone, drawing his 
collar up. He stood on the forward deck 
facing Captain Zeb, who was holding the 
wheel, an open window between them. 

‘Southeast, yes. Steady, I dunno.”” Then 
the captain related the occurrence of the night, 
emphasizing the fact that only the timely 
discovery of the ice had prevented disaster, 
and adding that the wind might change again 
at any time. 

“Yes, I suppose that would be a kind of 
trouble,”” Malone replied. “But I tell you, 
Zeb, if I’m not up on the Little Baptism 
to-morrow, there will be six kinds of confusion 
—any one of ’em worse than a smashed tug. 
A hundred ‘Jacks’ to settle with, water at 
flood, and river crew to look after. If you 
don’t put me ashore, I’m going—wind, water, 
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ice or whichever ! 
“That sounds natural. Do you know what 
your reputation is alongshore?”’ 


“Yes, a brute,”’ replied Malone. “But that’s 
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trade. What else, Zeb?” 


“They say you do things to ‘show off’ on the | standing by, watching the work with strained | |and remained so until his respiration had been 


drives and other places; that your nerve and 


brutality are mixed up together, and that you | 
make your crew wish they were dead if they | 


don’t follow you.” 

Malone smiled. ‘Seem to think I’m loggin’ 
and rehearsin’ private theatricals in one, eh? 
That’s a pretty wild guess. Haven’t time for 
play-acting, and tolerably sure I’ve no talent, 
either. I work for results. That means logs. 
Anything else, Zeb? If not, 1’ll slip down and 
get a cup of coffee.” 

Below he learned from the first engineer, who 
was eating breakfast, that the scow was loaded 
with a mining outfit for Mr. Ogden—engine and 
boilers, tram-cars, horses, men. 


interested or not. He frequently gave advice, 
but Ogden seemed to run things. 
When Malone returned to the wheel-house, 


the gentlemen were awake and inquiring about 
Being assured by Captain Jones that | 


food. 
breakfast was ready for them below, Mr. Emer- 
son said, with perhaps a shade of incertitude: 

“Then I suppose we had better go down, 
Ogden ?”’ 

“Yes, I’m hungry enough to eat anything!” 
“pon which they started galleyward. 

Emerson said, ‘““Good morning, Mr. Malone !’’ 
as they passed; but Ogden’s eyesight must have 


been obscured by a mental vision of breakfast, | 


for there was nothing to indicate that he saw the 
woodsman. 


“I say, Zeb,” said Malone, “how would you | 
like to book these people for a continuous 


performance ?”” 

The gibe remained unnoticed, and the captain, 
who was gazing fixedly southward, said: “I 
don’t like the look of things out there, Jim. 
‘lake the glass from the holster yonder, and see 
what it fetches.” 

Malone handed the glass to Captain Zeb, 
saying, “Every man to his trade. I’ll hold the 
wheel.” 

Both men scrutinized the shimmering and 
heaving expanse of green, and at last Captain 
Zeb exclaimed: “A whole continent of ice, with 
wind behind it! If you’ll hang on to the wheel 
a minute, I’ll take a look around and eall up all 
hands. Keep her just as she is!’’ 

He ran to the galley door and called down: 
“Tumble up, all hands, ready to shorten tow- 
line!’”” Then he climbed upon the house and 
swept the line of shoreward ice with his glass, 
both forward 


—a thousand pounds’ pressure to the square 
inch!” 
“That sounds interesting,’ said Malone, com- 
posedly. “How long before we’re likely to mix?” 
“Maybe an hour, if we can’t get under cover. 
There’s just a fighting chance for that. A mile 
or so ahead there seems to be a rift in the shore 


ice. Lf we can work far enough in to get a) 
buffer between us and the first shock, we may | 


stay. If we could squeeze in behind Temperance 


Reef—but that’s slim. Looks as though it’s | 


covered clear over now.’ 

“Thanks, Zeb. It wouldn’t be generous not | 
to let us have the fighting chance. The gentle | 
men here’ll appreciate it, 1 know,” and Malone 
turned away, as Emerson and Ogden hurried 
forward and opened upon Captain Zeb a fire of 
nervous and excited questions. 

Making his way aft, Malone stood for several 
minutes watching the scow, now dragging along, 
a hundred fathoms astern. It was piled up with 
bales of hay, which had been utilized to make a 
shelter for horses and men, and for the moment 
no life was visible. 

“Great thing. to navigate ice-fields with!’’ he 
cogitated. “It'll collapse like a bandbox, | 
there’s a pinch. Poor horses! When a man| 
gets into trouble he has former experiences, his | 
fingers and his few brains to fight for him. But 
a horse is so helpless !”’ 


He smiled, almost joyously, as he recalled an | 


occasion when he had cared for a dozen horses, 
forsaken by the teamsters at a cry of “smallpox.’’ 
Then he turned and climbed up on the house for 
a wider outlook. 

“Zeb hasn’t made any mistake !’’ he muttered, 
as he viewed the distant line of ice, now plainly 
visible. “Miles and miles of it—three feet thick 


and coming with this wind at a ten-mile clip. | 


A log jam smashing out of Black River gorge 
would be just childlike innocence!”’ 
The situation was anything but reassuring. 


Near at hand, on the northerly side, was a vast | 


field of ice, riven by the sea and the force 
of concussion into pinnacles and bergs which 
presented an aspect cold, savage, cruel. From 
the south, other miles of ice-fields were rushing 
upon them with speed and irresistible force. 
There came a quick jingling of bells in the cab | 
underneath him, the signal to slow up; and with | 


It was not | 
known whether Emerson, the elder man, was | 


and astern; after which he. 
returned to the pilot-house and took the wheel | 
from Malone, saying, with a seowl, “It’s coming | 
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| interest. 


wind, bearing with strength upon the tug’s upper 
| works, had veered her until she lay nearly | 


the main part of a lumbering ‘push’s’ stock in | | The scow drew nearer, and presently Malone | the dead-weight of coal was attached to his limbs rememberin’ that not only he, but the rest 0: 
| became aware that the two gentlemen were and the knife was gone. He was unconscious, owe our lives to you.” 


assisted by artificial means. When he opened 


The machinery had come to a full stop, and the | his eyes, he could only nod; but at last, with | of it, tell Zeb perhaps our leg-drive ‘rehear: 


much effort, said weakly, “All right.” S 
The thing which he had done in his last two | 
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“Eh? Well, maybe.” There was the flic «; 
| of a smile as he added, “If you happen to t));\ 


7, 


are for these events.”’ 
He lay quiet a moment, then the smile «..). 


| broadside to the scow, which meanwhile had | plunges into nine feet of ice-water was to cut | ened. Slowly, and with considerable effort, }\e 
been blown somewhat farther leeward. The away the rope on both sides of the serew, leaving said: 


line was therefore being rove in over the star- 


|a small section entangled in the blades. The | 


“On my last trip down, when the presswre: on 


board side; and Captain Zeb, thinking to come | first revolving flirt would throw this off; but it my lungs was like your steam-chest and the «« ld 


| about and thereby shake out more slack, called 
| to Ben: 
‘Give her half a dozen kicks back !” 
It was ill-calculated. For at the first turn of 
| the screw the line tightened with a jerk, nearly 
| threw Arty and the stoker overboard, and began 
to run out. 

“Line in the screw! Stop her! 
way, everybody!” yelled Arty. 


Out of the 


would be harmless, even if it remained. 

After Malone had followed young Ogden into 
the stoke-hole, Captain Zeb shouted as he ran | 
toward the pilot-house: 

**Kick her loose, Ben! Jim’ 's given us achanee | 
to run for it!” 





in opposite berths in the cuddy, covered deep 
| with blankets, and with the blue-eyed Arty for 


Later in the day, when Malone and Ogden lay | 


so deadly it needs a new language to descril it, 
I had a silly vision of your hoistin’ him out of 
the stoke-hole, tuckin’ him in here, and saying 
‘the taste of life would do him good. Maybe 
tyat’s how I came to drop the knife.” The ¢) es 
closed, and presently Arty saw that he, too, was 
slumbering as peacefully as the man whose life 
| he had saved. 

An offshore wind during the night opene! a 


There was a scramble to get beyond the reach | watcher, Jim moved slightly, opened his eyes | lane through the ice, and at daybreak, after an 


of the deadly, unwinding coil, and Ogden and | 
Emerson, who were standing on the thwarts of | 
Malone’s skiff, stumbled together awkwardly. 
The skiff tilted as Emerson sprang away, swung 
a little on her keel, and young Ogden pitched 
forward against the coil, his feet entangled in the 
painter of the skiff. 
picked up the end of the small line, drew it ina 


close knot round Ogden’s legs, snapped it, loose | 


A loop of the flying cable | 


| and asked, huskily, ““Where are we?”’ 
“Snug as kittens,” was the reply. 
| behind Temperance Reef. Nota thing in sight 
except blue sky, and icebergs.”’ 
‘Seow safe—and horses ?”’ 
“Yes, everybody.” 
Jim rolled his eyes toward the other bunk and 
asked, “Sleeping ?’’ 








from the skiff, and carried the man over the side | 


and downward in a flash. 


stopped and the line ceased to run, but Ogden 
| did not rise. Malone sprang to the rail, and 


tary but comprehensive survey. 

“The screw hasn’t got him!” he called. 
“Cable underneath the keel! He’s there, too!’ 
Then he looked quickly about. Spying the 
| water-bucket, with a long line attached, he | 
pounced upon it, calling to Arty, “Get a heavy 
piece of coal, size of the bucket!” 

He threw off his coat and hat, and drew a 
clasp-knife from his pocket, which he opened 
and stuck within his belt. Then, with surpris- 
ing quickness, he made a noose in the small line 
and slipped it about his knees, throwing his feet 
over the rail. 

“Drop the coal into the bucket, put it over the 
side, and hang on tight to 
the end of the line,” he 
said quietly to Arty. 

His plan was now ap- 
parent. He was going 
down, and the bucket and 
coal were to weight him. 

Captain Zeb put out 
a hand as if with the 
impulse to prevent the 
action, but Malone only 
said : “When I jerk twice, 
pull up. At the end of 
two minutes, pull up any- 
way.” Then he slid into 
the water, going down 
the towing-cable with a 
hand-over-hand motion. 
| Twenty seconds passed 
(Captain Zeb had out his 
watch) — thirty — forty— 

| fifty. Then Arty shouted, 
“There he is!” and began 
| hauling in on the lime; 
,and presently two forms arose, 
Ogden limp and pallid, and Malone 
gasping for breath and shaking with 
cold. 

After they were inside the rail, 
Malone leaned heavily a moment or 
two, breathing hard until he regained 
command over his lungs. 

Then he said, pointing to Ogden, 
who was being patted and rolled by the cook: 

| “Pump him out, Arty! After that, the stoke- 
| hole, eh?”? Then his peremptory manner came 
back. 

“I cut away your bucket, Zeb, and I lost my 
| knife,”’ he said. ‘Get me a knife—a sharp one, 
and another weight! The tow-line’s got to be | 
cut out of the wheel !” 

“No use, Jim! You can’t do it! 
shaft is nine feet under water!’ 
Captain Zeb. 

“Hurry up the knife and bucket, Arty!” 
Malone called. ‘‘No time to talk to old ladies.” 

The cook came running with another bucket 


The tail- | 
exclaimed 


shoved it inside his belt. Then, walking directly 
to the stern, he fastened his weight as before. 
“You may as well get some more weights 
| ready,” he said. “T’ll have to go down twice, 
anyway, and cut away the toggery each time in 
order to get back. 1’ll try and save the knife.” 
This time there was no tow-line to cling to, | 
| and it was a clear drop into the ice-cold, boisterous | 
| sea. But his lifeline was new and strong, | 
| Which was fortunate, for a vicious wave struck 


Before a cry could be raised, the engine had | 


leaning over the swaying side, made a momen- | 


and a heavy meat-knife, sharp as a razor. Malone | 
examined the latter, nodded approvingly and | 


| 





| 


a tiny creature, hardly more than four | 

feet tall, and she would have been 
uncanny if evidently she had not once been 
nearly beautiful. Now the soft lines had fallen 
away, the nose was that of a Roman empress, the 
eyes were sharp and sunken, the lips a line, 
the hair a gray wisp. Alas, the havoc of years 
and nerves! Withered 

brown as an 


My": MORSE was the new cook. She was | 





and 





**MIS’ ROYAL, TALENTS AIN’T GIVE 
WRAPPED IN NAPKINS.”’ 


autumn leaf, the sight of her suggested a broom- 
| Stick and midnights in the forest with the dark 
| company. Every movement, too, was “quick and 
|angular; she seemed to fly, although with the 
| hitch and halt of dipped wings. Her cap and 
flapping ruffle completed the resemblance to a 
witch. For the rest, her peppers and spices and 


tart condiments seemed to have penetrated her, | 
but possibly after the fashion of sweet pickle. | 


She was simply a little parcel of naked nerves. 
“T’m dretful afeard I ain’t goin’ to suit,’ she 
said. 
“But you do suit,” Mrs. Royal answered. 
“You’re jest sayin’ that.’’ 
“Why should I? That fricassee —” 


“Oh, well, | guess I can cook! But maybe | 


' the clusets—I ain’t never had so many clusets | 
to see to. I guess your last cook—though I 
ain’t never one to pass remarks. 
work real well here,” she went on breathlessly, 


the instinctive motion of the man who must | him, even as he descended, and a weaker rope skipping from thought to thought as a bird skips 


always be an active participant rather than a 
mere onlooker when things are doing, Malone 
leaped to the after-deck, seized the heavy tow- 
line, and as it sagged and loosened astern, began 
with the three helpers to haul in the slack. 

The cable was three-inch Manila, ice-cold and 
rough, and would have been a severe tax for men 


without toughened hands and muscles. The | 
cook coiled the line upon the deck as it came in. | 


might have parted. Not a word was spoken by 
any of the anxious group until the signal came 
to hoist; and then they heaved with a will. 

Malone was speechless; and even after his 
breath came to him he was unable to speak until 
he had swallowed some brandy, which Emerson 
gave him. Then he said, “I got it off—one side. 
Now I’ll tackle the other.” 

When he was hauled aboard the third time, 





| the range like a little broken-winged crow. 


from twig to twig. “I like the folks, too. You 


don’t mind my goin’ home nights now and then ? | 
| 1 set down in my old rocker and feel real rested 
Saracita, she plays to me—there, 1 | 
| like the chune ye was afther givin’ us the mi") 


in no time. 
guess this paste’ll be real flaky.” 
“Saracita plays?”’ asked Mrs. Royal. 
“I wisht you could hear her play! 
That pie’s burnin’!” and Mrs. Morse flew to | 
“No, 





“We're 


“Like a blooming babe. Say, Jim, we're | 
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Oh, I like the | 


almost tearful hand-shaking on the part of Ogden 
Malone was put ashore. As he slung his pack- 
| sack into his skiff and took up the oars, he called 
to Captain Zeb: 

“I don’t feel safe about leavin’ the horses al) 
| alone and helpless with you and your tow-line, 
| but it’s only twelve miles to my camp, and that’s 
| where I’ll be before noon. I’ve got my own 
cherubs to look after.’’ 


SO! ONS 


*tain’t, neither. Now ain’t that a beautiful 
brown? If you ain’t any objection, I’d like to 
go to Buff’s Beach on the Fourth. But I won’t 
go a step if you don’t think best. 1’d leave 
pies and cold roast and floatin’-island and what- 
ever else you say. I want to go and see Mis’ 
Martin. She lost her man last year same time’s 
I did, and I feel’s if a real good ery together — 
This range! I won’t never learn how to manage 
it!”? and she gave the grate a vicious shaking. 

“Oh, my eustard! The ashes 
has dusted all over it!’’ she 
cried, and she flung down the 
shaker and had her ery then 
and there. “I dunno as Mis’ 
Royal will ever want to see mie 
again,” she said to the house- 
maid, for Mrs. Royal had 
escaped 


“Sure, ye do be makin’ a 
big fool of yerself, so ye do,” 
said Honor. 

“You ain’t a mite pertickler 
how you talk, be you ?”’ retorted 
Mrs. Morse, with a flash of her 
brown eyes. 

But being wound up to 
the point of tears, Mrs 
Morse remained so; and 
the next morning, when 
she had broken a cup, let- 
ting it fall on a water 
glass, and then in the 
effort to catch the glass 
had sent a tray of dishes 
to destruction, there were 
hysterics in the kitchen 
that it required the parlor 
to quell. But no sooner 
had Mrs. Morse been put 
to bed with a dose of sal 
volatile and a hot-water 
bag than she reappeared 
like a little jack-in-a-box. 

“T can’t never keep the 
place,” she said to Honor, 
“if I don’t do the work,” 

and she proceeded, between bursts of tears and 
sallies of laughter, to whip up a meringue as if 
her arms were electric motors. 

“Ye can’t kape the place if ye can’t kape 
yerself,”” said Honor. ‘“A-carryin’ on like au 
omadhaun !’” 

“Now you look here —”’ 

“? Dade, thin, and I won’t! It’s meself believes 
ye do be havin’ the evil eye.” 

“ ‘If thine eye be evil, thy whole body shai! be 
| full of darkness,’ ” said the little woman. “And 
| I never did rightly understand that text, for how 

can your eye be single when you’ve got two of 


US TO BE 


|7em? And I’ve two as good eyes as evel see 
| light. But I want you to know,” and she tuned 
on Honor like a fury, “that I’ve a house 0) !y 
own, as well’s two eyes, and a pianny ©\"!y 
scrap’s good’s the one in the parlor here, #1! a 


haircloth sofy, and a banquet lamp; and [ 2in’t 
workin’ in nobody’s kitchen because I have tv — 
“For what, thin?” 
“So’s to pay Miss Farley for givin’ 'iusi¢ 
lessons to Saracita !’’ her voice rising and anct!er 
tantrum imminent. 
“Music lessons, is it?” fleered Honor. “» 


t 
sa 


| Oh, gwan wid ye!” and war was on in the 


My! kitchen. 


There was not much peace anywhere el-« |? 
the house. The crash of breaking china <i" 
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creature not quite human, dark, red and heated, 
a little withered beginning of a harpy. 

“T want to tell you,” Mrs. Morse whispered 
hoarsely, 
afternoon, and she’ll stop here on the way back, 
and you’ll hear her play. My! How pleased 
I’ll be to have you hear her play! You’ll think 
I ain’t wastin’ no money !”’ 

Then a smile transformed her as a sunbeam 
does a thunder-cloud —although such a tiny 
thunder-cloud. 

“T can’t endure these alternations,” thought 
Mrs. Royal. ‘She looked as if she could destroy 
me at first, and now she looks like my guardian 
out helpin’, and I wouldn’t be doin’ that if my angel. I must send her off. But how can 1?” 
man hadn’t signed for John Presbry, and John _It chanced that every one in the family except 
Presbry failed, and I ain’t hed a new bunnit Mrs. Royal herself had engagements that took 
sence !”? them away that afternoon. Mrs. Royal was 

\Vherever Mrs. Royal was and whatever she | busy at her embroidery when the peculiar squeak 
was doing, she had to go and quiet the voice | of the pantry door was heard, and the quick 
erying in the entry. | patter across the dining-room of the “rubbers” 

““Mis’ Royal!’ The voice would come from the | that made Mrs. Morse’s life easy, and then the 
dining-room door and swell through the house | voice resounded at the dining-room door: 
like a hoarse breathing. | “Mis’ Royal! Say, she’s gone up! Saracita! 

“Qh, my goodness!” Mrs. Royal would ex- She was in the bus! She waved her hand to me! 
daim under her breath, poising her needle in the | She’ll come in when she comes bac a 
middle of her satin leaf. ‘“Well, Mrs. Morse?” | ‘“That will be very pleasant,” said Mrs. Royal, 

“Mis’ Royal, look here a minute! 1 found | abandoning any hope of other manners from her 
out the reason that oven don’t bake to the béttom. | fellow citizen. 

Some one turns down the damper. I turned it! It was an hour or two afterward ; Mrs. Royal’s 
up when I lit the fire, and some one’s turned it | needle was still plodding through her satin roses 
when the squeak of the pantry door was heard 


down; and I think it’s real mean to upset | 
a whole bakin’ of bread that way, turnin’ dampers | again, together with the upsetting of the screen ; 


and things, and I’d thank meddlers to let my. 
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Mrs. Royal’s nerves busy, and there was a sense 

of disturbance in the air which was resonant 

even through closed doors. 

Mis’ Royal,” the cook would cry, running | 
1) kitchen to pantry and dining-room and | 
«ling through the hall in a voice like a raven’s, 

*}. you there? How do you like your puddin’ | 
sass? Shall I make it my way or your way? 
M. way’s one egg, cup butter, two cups sugar, | 
two glasses sherry, beat toa froth, nutmeg grated | 
ovr, and set onter the ice, but I’ll make it your | 
way if you say so. You’re mistress here, and I’m 

bound to please you if they’s such a thing can be 

done. I ain’t never lived out before, only gone 


fr 


sence 


dampers alone !”” | ‘Mis’ Royal! Mis’ Royal!” came an agonized 
Of course Honor, laying the table within, had | cry like the doleful sound from the tombs. “O 
to fling out a gibe. | Mis’ Royal, she’s gone on! She didn’t stop! I 


“You’d orter be ashamed, talkin’ sassy to a 
lady that’s old enough to be your mother!” Mrs. 
Morse exclaimed in reply. “Not that that 


see her plain’s day! I shook my hand to her! 
She never turned her head! She’s gone on!” 
“Well, never mind,”’ said Mrs. Royal; “she’ll 


makes me so very old,” she added. “Cap’n | come again.” 
Morse said I looked real young, though I were| “Oh, but she’s all dressed up! I sh’d have 
suthin’ older’n him. He used to like me to wear thought she’d have stopped. She promised to. 


pink ribbons. I can’t get even black ribbons 
now. I don’t know’s I care,—he hadn’t no use 
for mournin’,—and if 1 was to wear ink I 
shouldn’t be feelin’ no wuss’n I be, —” and 
sobs so choked her that Mrs. Royal had to lay | 
a gentle hand on her shoulder and wipe away | long must I endure this?’ 
the tears with her own handkerchief. The silence was soothing, but it was brief. 
“Do you want fresh fruit or preserves in the Three minutes more and again the doors burst 
ice-cream ?”? Mrs. Morse asked, when she recov- and banged, and a glad cry that might have 
ered herself. “Jest as you say. I don’t care | heralded rescue from depths of despair rang in 
which. Now I’ve showed you how I can cook, | breaking treble through the house. “She’s 
I don’t know’s I care any more. I don’t take | come! She’s come! O Mis’ Royal, she’s here! 
no interest. Fact is, all I want’s jest to raise |The bus took her by! She’s run back! She’s 
‘the money for Saracita’s lessons. Of course, | come! 
it’s a good deal to do, but it’s worth it. She’s | It’s Saracita! Saracita!”’ 
a beautiful teacher—Miss Farley. 1 like Miss| In a moment Mrs. Morse appeared behind 
Farley as a teacher, and [I like her as a woman. | the porti¢re, pushing before her a slim, blue-eyed 


And I wanted you to hear her play!” The 
retiring voice still muttered like a receding 
thunder-gust, the screen was picked up, one door 
slammed and another door squeaked and slammed. 

“Oh!” sighed Mrs. Royal to herself. “How 


You ain’t never heard Saracita play. I wisht | girl some fourteen years old, whose face, set in | 


you could. Miss Farley thinks— Say! May |a fleece of yellow curs, was pale through all its 
I have her in to play to you some day? She | blushes—a pretty child, who would presently 
plays real pretty.” be beset with lovers. 

“It positively seems,” said Mrs. Royal one| Saracita seated herself with easy self-possession. 
morning to her mother-in-law, not noticing | ‘“Take your gum out your mouth, Saracita,” 
Honor, who was putting her work-table in order, | said Mrs. Morse, standing behind the girl and 
“that I can’t get along with this little Witch of | wiping her warm face with the corner of her 
Endor another day. The noise, the confusion, apron. 
the quarreling, the weeping, the hysterics, the, “I hear you play quite prettily,” said Mrs. 
breaking dishes,—we sha’n’t have a bit of china Royal. 
left in fhe house soon,—that voice hallooing for| “Yes’m,” said Saracita. 
me fifty times a day, no matter who is here!| “Do you enjoy it?” 

The worst of it is I told her she suited, and I “No’m,” said Saracita. 

can’t get rid of her without breaking her heart,| “That is a pity,” Mrs. Royal murmured. 
apparently. I don’t know whattodo. Ithought| “Gran’mother does,” added Saracita. 

I would try to endure it for the sake of the| There was a pause, which Mrs. Morse, behind 
cooking, but even the cooking is inferior now. | the chair, filled with a dumb show of imploration 
That bread to-day —’”’ to Mrs. Royal. 

“She do be havin’ a fit o’ eryin’ whin she was| ‘Have you been studying music long?” asked 
afther knadein’ it,” said Honor; “and she left | Mrs. Royal. 
it where it was, glory be!’’ | “Studyin’?” 

“Well, it distresses me to have to seea person; “Taking lessons, I mean.” 
in such trouble all the time. It ought not, but; “I ain’t never took no lessons.” 
it does. I can’t bear it! And it’shardon you, “Why, I thought —” 
too, Honor.” “*That’s so,” interposed Mrs. Morse, hurriedly. 

“Sure, I don’t moind her more’n a black fly. | “It’s the music lessons she’s going to take. 
I’d not be havin’ her lose the place for small | She’s goin’ to take them jest soon’s I get the 
quar’ls wid the likes o’ me,” said the great-| money. I don’t run indebttonoone. Saracita, 
hearted Honor. “Ye didn’t iver happen hear | you goand play for the lady. Play your prettiest 
the gel play—Saracita? Saints save us!” The | now, and Mis’ Royal will see that anybody that 
music had east its spell on Honor, too. touches the keys the way you do had oughter 

“No,” said Mrs. Royal, “and I don’t want to;” | had lessons long ago.” 
and she felt, without saying so, that she wouldn’t | “But don’t you think, Mrs. Morse—don’t you 
care if the cook and Saracita flew away on the | see—’’ said Mrs. Royal, timidly, “wouldn’t it be 
broomstick together. She told her husband that | wise to have the child taught some occupation 
night that if Mrs. Morse didn’t go presently, her | instead, by which she might support herself, 
Treason would, and she told Madam Royal that | some trade or —” 
elderly ladies were lovely in the parlor—but in| ‘Mis’ Royal, talents ain’t give us to be 
the kitchen! She also told Miss Patty Royal| wrapped in napkins. Wait till you hear the 
and the girls that it was terrible to have the/ child. Saracita, play!” Saracita played. 
whole atmosphere of the house disturbed by| Fora moment or two Mrs. Royal did not dare 
her folly in letting this little brown troll into it, | to look up, but kept her eyes fixed on the rug, 
and if she had any moral courage at all, Mrs. | the pattern of which she felt printing itself upon 
Morse would go before she was twenty-four | her brain. The girl was playing something that 
hours older—but she hadn’t. Mrs. Morse announced as the “Motorman’s 
_Mrs. Royal had an old-fashioned habit of Medley,” ina manner much like that with which 
Tinsing the china cups at the breakfast-table; | she chewed her gum. 
anc as she sat polishing them off, the kitchen| “Some of your tunes, now,” said Mrs. Morse. 
door banged, and the pantry door slammed, and | And Saracita rendered “Kinlock o’ Kinlock,”’ 
= little brown face, surmounted by the flapping | ticking straight through, not always striking the 

~p 
if i: were a thing of evil. 
Sinister it was—like the face cut on a walnut- | Daughter,” which she strummed till she happened 
_— What innumerable lines and wrinkles it | to think of the “Harp That Once Through 
tioning, suspicious, unlovely it was, and with | of “Oft In the Stilly Night,” as she went along 
What a sort of aquiline fierceness! It was like cruelly maltreating the lovely melodies. She 
& caricature in parchment of some strange! was playing atrifle more smoothly, and repeating 





“Saracita’s goin’ up to town this | 


then the dining-room door seemed to burst open. | 


I’m goin’ to fetch her right in, may 1? | 


peering through, gave Mrs. Royal a start as | right key, sometimes forgetting a measure. She 
How brown and | went on, not in the least abashed, with “‘Araby’s 


; how care-worn, how worried, how ques-| Tara’s Halls.” That may have reminded her | 


COMPANION. 


|the “Land o’ the Leal,” when Mrs. Royal 
| glanced up and was transfixed by the look on 
Mrs. Morse’s face. 

The little woman had untied her apron and 
had slipped into the chair Saracita had left. In 
her unconscious cerebration Mrs. Royal was no 
longer her mistress, but merely her equal on the 
field of art. She was listening to the sweet old 
airs, rapt out of herself, and following dreams— 
| dreams of youth, of joy, of that very ecstasy of 
| sorrow which is a sort of joy. Her whole soul 

was shining in her face—her face that was no 
longer what it had been. For the lines, the livid 
tints, the fierce glances, all were gone; she was 
pallid, fair and smooth, young again, and her 
countenance sealed in peace. The eyes gazed 
before her, full of dark, sweet light; a smile 
parted her lips. She was almost beautiful; 
certainly she was beatific. 

Mrs. Royal felt that a miracle had taken place 
before her own eyes. Love had done all that— 
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and music. Yes, music, such as it was. If it 
made her feel like this, no wonder Mrs. Morse 
liked to hear Saracita play. Mrs. Royal ran 
over her resources rapidly on her fingers’ ends ; 
she could turn this gown, she could do without 
that hat, and there was the rent of the pasture. 
“Mrs. Morse,” she said, when the playing 
had run down, “as soon as I can find another 
cook,”” freedom opening before her, “you shall 
go right home and take care of Saracita. You 
ought to. And I will pay for her music lessons 
as long as you live. I mean—well, as long as 
she can learn anything from Miss Farley.” 
““Mis’ Royal,” called a hoarse voice from the 
dining-room door a half-hour later, “I’m goin’ to 
walk along a piece with Saracita, till the next 
bus catches up. And as for what you said a 


while ago, if you was in earnest, I’m acceptin’ 
of it in the sperrit in which ’twas offered. 
real missionary work !”’ 

said Mrs. Royal 


It’s 


“T think so, too,”’ 
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T was in 187-, when the 
| bloodless battles of the 
British Autumn Manceu- 
vers were raging in Hampshire 
and over the Surrey Hills, that 
I went from London to record 
for a daily paper the doings of 
the troops, and one day chanced 
to lose my way when ten miles 
or so from camp. It was 
between two and three o’clock 
in the afternoon when the last regiment had disap- 
peared, leaving me in about the most wild portion 
of the country I had seen that autumn. I was 
upon a far-stretching common, with patches of 
great fir-trees on one hand, beyond which, with 
its many windows glittering in the sunshine, 
stood a great Jacobean mansion, but miles away ; 
otherwise there was not a house to be seen — 
nothing but heath and gorse. 
Not a pleasant position for a weary and hungry 
man who had started to overtake the troops after 
avery early breakfast, hur- 
riedly snatched. 
At such a time the sight 
| of a roadside inn with its 
familiar sign, promising 
refreshment for man and 
beast, would have been 
| heartily welcomed; but let 
alone inn, there was no 








started off, langhing to my- 
self at the thought that any 
| one could be so thoroughly 
| lost in little England. 
| Soon I saw in the dis- 
tance the figures of a man 
| and a boy, and stepped out 
|to cut them off, for they 
| were plodding over the rug- 
|ged ground slowly in a 
| direction at right angles to 
my own. They had of course seen me, the only 
other human being visible, and as I waved my 
hand I had the satisfaction of seeing them turn 
in my direction. 

As I neared them, I could see that the man 
carried that familiar walking-staff known as a 
“thistle-spud,”’ and I immediately said to myself 
“farmer,” and began thinking of a snug kitchen, 
ham fried with eggs, and either tea or a mug of 
warm new milk—very pleasant thoughts for a 
half-starved man. 

As I drew nearer still, I noted that my welcome 
friend wore dark tweeds, knickerbockers and 
black wide-awake hat, and I prefixed an adjective 
to my former word. “Gentleman farmer,” I 
said, and after a few more paces, “clergyman 
who farms his glebe.”” For I had caught sight 
of a white cravat. 

In another minute I was speaking to a pleasant- 
looking, slightly built, rather delicate man, with 
a typical English face, one whom an observer 
would have mentally declared to be a London 
parson of broad views, with no finical nonsense 
about him—a thorough lover of outdoor life, 
perhaps seeking for the vigorous health that he 
did not seem to possess. 





ETING CHARLES KI 





| the unexpected visit brought into my mind. 


I addressed him at once, stating my position, | 
and asking him if there was any inn near where | 


I could get refreshments. 

He laughed and said, with a peculiar, hesitating 
stammer, that there was nothing of the kind, 
only some laborers’ cottages yonder. 

“What house is that?”’ I asked. 

*‘Bramshill,”” he replied. 


| 








By George Manville Fenn 


one of our finest old Jacobean mansions. Been 
following the troops, | suppose ?’’ 

I replied that I had, and incidentally added 
what my mission was. 

“Oh!”? he said” “On the press? Well, so am 
I, in a sort of way. My boy and 1 have been 
watching the soldiers, too. Come with me; we 
are going home to lunch.” 

I was glad to accept so kind an offer from one 
who announced himself a fellow member of the 
writing profession, and my new friend began at 
once to set me at my ease, and show me that he 
was glad to receive a stranger as a guest. 

Of course my first natural question was as to 
whom I was indebted to for the hospitality. 

“Oh,” he said, quietly, “my name is Kingsley.” 

I was so taken aback, so staggered by the 
unexpected declaration, that I looked at him in 
blank surprise. 

“Not Charles Kingsley ?”’ 1 cried. 

“Yes,’”’ he replied, with a pleasant smile. 

“Then this is Eversley,” I said, for in my 
utter ignorance, although I 
was perfectly aware of the 
fact that the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley was rector of 
Eversley, I had not the 
most remote idea in what 
county of England Ever- 
sley was situated. 

“Yes,” he said, “and 
there is the church yonder, 
behind those firs. My fir- 
trees, I call them. They 
are some of the finest I 
know.” 

I glanced at the church 
and the great ruddy and 
gray trunks of the huge 
fir-trees, which ran up toa 
considerable height before 
branching out into quite 
flat wind-swept tops; but 
they took up little of my 
attention, the whole of my 
interest being in the quiet, pleasant-spoken man 
walking at my side. I thought of the hours I 
had passed in the bygone, poring over his works 
and fixing his vigorously cut characters in my 
mind: “Westward Ho!” with Amyas Leigh 
and Sir Richard Grenville; “Two Years Ago’’ 
and the vivid description of the cholera plague at 
Clovelly ; “Hereward the Wake,”’ and the wilds 
of marshy Lincolnshire. 

My musings were checked by our coming 
suddenly upon the long, low rectory with its 
garden and flowers, the ideal home of a nature 
loving country rector—just such a low-ceiled, 
Old-World house as a country dweller loves. 

It was a pleasant close to an exciting day, with 
the lunch and introductions to Mrs. Kingsley 
and the two daughters, followed by chat about 
the manceuvers, books and fishing. Sundry fly- 
reds on the wall indicated a love of trout, and 
one of heavier build told of pike, which, | was 
informed, dwelt plentifully in waters on the 
Bramshill estate, where they were pursued in 
their reedy haunts by the rector’s son. 

The time passed all too swiftly, and after a 
while I tried hard to gratify a pleasant idea that 
For 
I was at that time editor of a popular magazine, 
the enterprising proprietors of which did not 
hesitate to pay liberally for novels written by our 
best authors. Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins 
and others had written for our pages novels of 
a goodly length. 

No sooner was the idea formed than I put my 





“Sir .’ohn Cope’s, | project into words, asking my host to write our 
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next story—such a tale as ‘‘ Westward Ho!” 
or ‘‘Hereward the Wake;” but he shook his 
head. 

“No,” he said, “I shall write no more novels, 


- for I have devoted myself to natural science. 


But come into the drawing-room.”’ 

I followed him into the pleasant apartment, 
where Mrs. Kingsley and his daughters were 
seated at their needlework, and one, I remember, 
was writing. 

He turned at once to his wife. 

“My dear,” he said, ‘‘Mr. Fenn has been 
asking me to write him a novel for his magazine. 
What do you think ?” 

She looked up at him, and then at me, smiling 
and shaking her head. 

“‘T have told him so,” he said. 

It was a business matter in which I was acting 
as the agent, and in my eagerness to obtain the 
work I ventured to say: 

“Tf it is a question of terms, Mr. Kingsley, 1 
am sure that the proprietors would satisfy you 
in that.” 

“Oh no,” he said, smiling, and stammering a 
litiie more than before. “It is not that. What 


I write now will be upon natural science.” 
The end of the visit came all too soon, and as 
I had a long walk to the nearest station on the 
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' southwestern line, from which by a roundabout | that if she’s put in the Orphan’s Home she will | reply to Rosamond’s plea, “I can’t have you 
ride of many miles I could reach headquarters, I | be real well adopted.” 


had to take my leave, my host accompanying me 


to put me well upon my way, but pausing, with the sleepless midnight hours his boy heart and 
a natural love of his district, to show me his | mind became those of a man. 


church and point out from beneath their shade 


the beauties of his great fir-trees, for which he when wakened by the touch of Joe’s hand on 


seemed to have a special love. 
He came far on the way, and then we parted. | 


In my journey back, the whole scene of the past | away to—attend to some business, and maybe | 
hours seemed to fix itself upon the tablets of my | won’t be back till afternoon, but you stay right 
memory, for it was a red-letter day to me—this | here and wait till I come.” 


of my unexpected meeting with the man whose | 
works, after those of Dickens, had impressed me 
the most deeply of any I had read. 


It was hard, too, to think that the quiet, | let ’em take you—visiting to any one.” 
nervous, hesitating man from whom I had just| The June sun’s earliest rays touched Joe as, 


| parted was the eloquent chaplain who preached | 





occasionally in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 
But so it was. 

When he: once faced an audience on platform 
or in pulpit, Kingsley’s nervous nature seemed 
to give him a greater vigor; the speaker grasped | 
pulpit rail firmly, he did not stammer, he was the | 
fervid, eloquent preacher so well known. 

It was a disappointment to me that he had | 


written his last novel, but I was glad I had | “Why, where are you from?” 


grasped hands and spoken with the man. 











at her husband’s side, and her sewing 

fell to her lap as she leaned forward and 
intently scrutinized the young stranger. He 
appeared very small, and she wondered again if 
they had done a wise thing in giving the solicited 
country home to this orphaned child. <A boy of 
only eight years, as sturdy as this one, could even 
now be of service to the thin man leading him 
through the gate, and in a few years the young 
shoulders might easily assume tasks under 
which the older ones bent. 

It had been with this pos- 
sibility in mind as well as 
with a generous purpose 
that the Ohio farmer and his 
wife had responded to the 
appeal of the overcrowded 
orphan asylum in the neigh- 
boring city. If the boy 
proved obedient and good in 
disposition, they would gladly 
adopt him and treat him as 
their own son. 

Now at her husband’s 
approach, Mrs. Field rose, 
slipping her needle into her 
sewing. As she opened the 
door, she uttered a warning. 
“Rosamond is asleep,’ she 
said. ; 

She laid a kindly hand on 
the boy’s shoulder as she 
took his straw hat and small 
bundle. ‘So this is Joe,” 
she said, with a smile. 

Joe was absorbed in a 
vision of a just awakened 
child. Fair hair, curling 
closely from the pressure of 
the little head, circled a deli- 
cately beautiful face which 
gradually broke into a wel- 
coming smile for the solemn 
boy gazing at her across the 
sunlit room. 

“This is Joe, darling,’’ said the mother, placing 
the child upon her feet. ‘“Won’t you go and 
shake hands with him?” The usually shy child 
unhesitatingly advanced. 


M": FIELD caught sight of him trudging 


| 














clasping his sunburned hand, with a challenging | had closed. Joe, as was his custom when he was 


lift of her little sunbonneted head. 


Had the little fearful cloud from that day | his thoughts during the vigil, only steadfast | 


little chickies,”’ she said. She clasped the boy’s | must have been lost sight of in the great shadow 
hand with her rose-like palm, and with the touch | which, long hovering, now suddenly settled upon | off to “look for work.” 


something was born into the lonely boy’s heart. 
Ina few weeks the four years of Rosamond’s 
life were, to her, as if they had never been. No 
baby memories could live in the present delight 
of life with a Joe whose somewhat stolid exterior 
covered unrivaled powers of entertainment and 
tireless devotion. When, in the fall, the district 


school claimed Joe, the happy hours were those | 


in which his shaggy head reappeared over the 
brow of the hill; the chore-time, in which she 
trotted at his heels, and the evenings, when Joe 
was in turn dog, horse or “nice bear’’—with 
mother and father smiling in response to childish 
glee. 

Joe was twelve years old when, one day, 
standing at the kitchen baking-board, he suddenly 
put into words a fear which, for some time 
vaguely haunting him, had been given definite 
form and force on the preceding day. 


“T’d feel like I couldn’t stand it if ever she | 


found out I wasn’t her truly brother,” he said. 
Joe’s fear came from a childish taunt of the school 
ground: “He isn’t your truly brother!”” But to 
Rosamond the words had been empty. 

“He is, too!’’ she had declared vehemently, 





| relation near at all, either side,’’ was said. 


the country home. 

“You will have Joe,” the stricken man had 
said; and the words frequently repeated them- 
selves to the woman struggling to keep the little 
home, to hold to retreating life, only for the sake 
of a helpless child. For it was Joe who had set 


| manufacturing town, and coming to the first mill, 


| arrived with mop and pail. 


| hand ?”’ 


‘*A FLUSH OF HAPPY EXCITEMENT ROSE IN THE TEAR-STAINED FACE.”’ 


the example of resuming daily duties on that day | 
| panic-stricken town, and Joe searched to the 


when it seemed as if all duties must cease; Joe, 
whose courageous whistling about his tasks 
brought the first answering heart note. 

The most willing hands never performed the 


years later, Rosamond clung sobbingly to Brother 
Joe as the only one left to her on earth, the debt 
on the small farm was one which covered its 
value. 

To Joe, through words of kindly neighbors 


Joe’s heart beat fiercely in his throat, and in | 


Rosamond opened her eyes but to darkness 


her face. 
“Rosamond,”’ he whispered, “I’ve got to go 


“I will,” murmured Rosamond, sleepily. 
“*You—you wait till brother comes!” Joe 
again turned with a break in his voice. ‘Don’t 


six miles from the farm, he entered a busy 


took his stand patiently on the office step. He 
had been waiting an hour when the scrubwoman | 


“T’ve come to see if I can get a job here,” he 
said. “Do you know whether they’re short a 


“Well, of all things!’’ exclaimed Mrs. McNall. 


“No wonder you’ve got a tuckered look,” she 
said, when Joe had explained to the point he 
considered essential; and with her sympathies 
enlisted, kindly Mrs. MecNall hurriedly inter- 
viewed a neighbor. 

“Seems they are unexpectedly short a boy,” 
she said, “and I’ve spoken to the machine-tender 
for you.” 

Mrs. McNall—a widow who had been pen- 
sioned because of her husband’s noble services 
in a mill fire—gave to the two children a motherly 
care which thrice the “board money” that Joe 
proudly laid in her hand each week could not 
have compensated for; and her thrifty fingers 
fashioned the dresses which 
caused Joe to inquire, with a 
boy’s uncertainty, but with 
rising elation, “I guess she 
looks about as well as any of 
’em, don’t she?”’ 

No aspect of the little girl’s 
life escaped Joe’s solicitous 
watchfulness. He perused un- 
failingly, if in secret, a monthly 
column of advice to mothers on 
the bringing up of -children, 
and proposed for Rosamond 
a diet which Mrs. MeNall 
rejected, in amazed indigna- 
tion, as only fit for a two-year- 
old. The school reports were 
regularly examined and judi- 
ciously praised or commented 
upon with as much sternness 
as Joe could command when 
Rosamond’s face was upraised 
for his verdict. While Joe, as 
a working man, did not attend 
the Sunday-school, yet in the | 
Sunday afternoon walks which | 
were the crowning delight of | 
his life he closely catechized | 
Rosamond as to the morning’s 
lesson, and admonished her to 
abide unfailingly by its teach- 
ing. On Sunday evenings Joe 
invariably occupied a rear pew 
of the church where he had | 
acutely decided he could obtain 
the most lucid explanations of 
the duties of life. 

Rosamond had for three 
years watched nightly from 
gate or window for her brother, 
—who had for two years 
proudly held his advanced posi- 
tion of “backtender,’’— when 
came the night that Joe for the 
last time passed through the 
turnstile of the mill. 

The mill, in a financial crisis, 








troubled, walked long that night; but whatever | 


“T’ll show you the | hanging in Joe’s sky been apparent to all, it | courage was written on his face when, on the | 


following morning, he kissed Rosamond and was 


“T’ll look after her just exactly as if you were | 
here, you can rest easy about that,” Mrs. | 
MeNall said, answering an unspoken thought as 
Joe pressed all but a little of the money he had 
into her hand. The words were Joe’s comfort 
during following days. 

It was of no use to look for work in the 


north. Ten days later he entered the oil region | 
of the state, and within an hour he stood, cap in 


| hand, at a derrick asking his customary question. | 


| impossible, and when, on a summer day two) 


which he overheard by chance, there came a} 


realization of life as it now stretched before 
himself and the little sister, and also a heart- 
sickening fear. “For it seems there ain’t a 
“But 
Joe’s such an unusually strong and good boy 
some farmer will, glad enough, give him a home; 
and Rosamond’s such a pretty and sweet child 


In the twilight Joe, whose size and strength | 
were unusual for a boy of seventeen years, | 
appeared a man to the driller eying him. 

“T’ve got a tool-dresser here with a mashed 
thumb,” the driller said. ‘‘You can help him out 
for the night, anyway.” 

This was Joe’s “‘start”’ in the oil-field. After | 
a three months’ apprenticeship —at hardly living 
wages, but that did not matter, as the little hoard 

| left behind still provided for Rosamond—Joe was | 
'a “tool-dresser,”’ receiving the regular wages of 
three dollars a day. His hammer’s swinging 
blows could hardly express the joy of a heart 
which held but the one sorrow, suggested in his 
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with me now, Rosamond; you see I’m here jd 
there and everywhere—but there’s a good tiine 
coming !”’ 

Joe had been for a year a proficient tool-dres....; 
when the largest oil-well of the region “‘came | ,”’ 
not a mile from Joe’s station. A great bom 
was on. Men went wild; land was leased ‘vr 
miles about; drillers were at a premium, and in 
the stress Joe was given a chance for which jie 
had hoped and prepared. 

By the time Joe had successfully drilled thse 
wells he was a recognized “driller,” with pa) of 
four dollars and a half a day. Ina year .'ve 
Field was known throughout the oil territory as 
“a, mighty good driller—a mighty smart young 
fellow,” and it was now that the current of 
Rosamond’s life, flowing smoothly under \\\s. 
MeNall’s wise and watchful eyes, was suddeily 
changed. 

It was early in September that Joe, taking 


| the south-bound train that should carry him to 


Rosamond, found in a vacant seat a little book, 
bound in white and gold. He read it from cover 
to cover—then again. The prospectus of “The 
Elmdale School for Girls” had probably never 
before been so diligently studied. He gazed long 
at the views of the fine building, artistically 
furnished rooms, vistas of lawn, and longest at 
portraits of president and teachers and at groups 
of happy girl students. 

As his journey drew to a close he reread the 
paragraph promising the genuine home influence, 
the faithful guidance of mind and heart “that 
shall make our daughters ‘as corner-stones.’” 
“That’s the place for her,”’ he said. 

Fifteen-year-old Rosamond heard his plan and 
decision with tears which only Joe’s presentation 
and eulogy of the little book could check. Her 
brother’s great heart-pang came when the blue 
eyes smiled and a flush of happy excitement rose 


| in the tear-stained face, but his mind was made 


up; he was determined. 

“She must be ready to start by September 
twelfth,” he said, interviewing the principal dress- 
maker of the town. After an uncertain step 
toward the door, Joe turned to produce the white 
and gold book. “I ain’t much on clothes,” he 
said, “‘so I can’t give you instructions, but here’s 
the idea I want filled out.’ 

The clever seamstress understood to the extent 


| that when Rosamond, safely escorted, entered the 


doors of the ‘‘Elmdale School,” her personal 
belongings entirely harmonized with her delicate 
beauty of face and form. 

And Rosamond, crossing the threshold, none 
the less certainly stepped into “her place.” The 
well-known school had never sheltered one more 
innately suited to, perhaps unconsciously longing 
for, its simple grace of life; and never had a 
pupil won a place in the affections of instructors 
and gay-hearted companions more quickly than 
the orphaned child, brought to the gates of girl- 
hood and of the Elmdale School by Brother Joe. 

“Brother Joe’? became a romantic character to 
Rosamond’s school friends. They pictured him 
as a patriarchal elder brother, of perhaps twice 
Rosamond’s age; and even Rosamond, as the 
years of her school life passed and Joe stood to 
her through all in the position of a father, came 
to look on him as much older than he really was. 
Indeed, the brief, businesslike letters of Joseph 
Field to the head of the school gave no hint that 
they were written by one old only in responsi- 
bility and manly work accomplished. 

Joe, in the three years, had prospered. Attain- 
ing as a driller a degree of expertness that put 
him always in demand, he had, a year before 
Rosamond’s graduation day, made a venture, 
the outcome of which had exceeded his greatest 
hopes. Studying the land adjoining the recog- 
nized oil-field, he had leased a hundred acres, not 
up to this time considered promising, and had 
awaited the widening of the field. When, in six 
months, good wells had appeared on either side 
of his land, Joe, by an offer of a half-share in the 
lease, had secured a moneyed partner and had 
begun to sink the well which was—through his 
careful arrangement—to make him none the 
poorer, and perhaps far the richer. Notwith- 
standing the outward composure which charac- 
terizes the experienced field man, Joe’s heart 
beat fast during the days when, under his skilful 
touch on the rope, the great tools forced thei 
way to and through the rock. The moment the 
well proved “a gusher” of two hundred barrels 
a day, Joe’s cap went into the air, and he gavea 
great exultant shout. 

This meant the pretty home in the city near by, 


| where he could have the little sister surrounded 


with comforts and luxuries, with motherly Mrs 
MeNall installed as housekeeper. 

This was the picture in Joe’s mind as—w ith 
his first thought for personal appearance, attired 
in what he considered the best—he was sw ‘tly 
drawn toward the spot which held for him all 
dear upon earth. But one faint shadow was 
outlined in Joe’s sunlit landscape. It lay ‘1 4 
letter Joe knew by heart—a sweet, girlish 
confession and plea to the big brother w!0se 
word was law. She did not ask it yet; ‘ust 
would come the happy home life, so long hoped 
and planned for. Butthen! And then con‘i ‘ent 
happy-heartedness! She knew he would ap} ove 
of and like Arthur—the president’s nep!°W, 
whom in her three years’ continuous stay i: the 
president’s home she had grown to know ‘0 
well. “But oh,”—to the delight of her say 
heart,—“he is so afraid of you, Joe! He quakes 
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the dose one little line which said to Joe’s| 
comprehending heart that the young sister’s 
happiness was at stake. 

“Well, if he’s the right sort all through!” 
thought Joe in his final review, with both a sigh 
an a smile, 

lwo ladies and a girl student entered the car 
at the station next to that which was, for Joe, all- 
important. 

“I don’t believe he is on the train,”’ the young 
student said to the ladies, in an undertone that 
joe heard. “And Rosamond will be so disap- 
pointed !” 

Then Rosamond’s love-story was sympathet- | 
ically told by one of the ladies to her friend—and 
also to Joe. His face glowed at the praise of his 
sister, but a sudden weight of fear fell on his | 
heart at the succeeding words. ‘She is evidently 
of as fine a family and as favored in fortune as 
the Dunlaps themselves, which must be gratifying 
to their pride. I understand her brother is a 
prominent oil man, and altogether the little 
romance has not a shadow upon it.”’ 

Joe heard no more. A new world was spread 
before him, in which—as he vaguely called to 
mind stories picturing society — young hearts | 
were joined or broken according to the dictates | 
of family pride. And he, in his ignorance! 
and roughness,—he suddenly saw himself as he 
must appear,—he represented his Rosamond’s 

“family !’? 

Joe stumbled to his feet as the car stopped, 
and followed the unsuspecting speakers; then, 
as the train rushed on, he stood hesitatingly in 
the darkness surrounding the circle of light at 
the station. 

“Q Rosamond,” he heard the girl’s clear voice 
say, “he didn’t come! Nota soul got off but us 
and a working man—or boy, rather.’’ 

Yes, there, at last, she was—the little sister! 
A very flower of girlhood in her trim white suit, 
with her fair hair curling out from under her 
sailor hat, and her sweet face paling in disap- 
pointment, but smiling again at the assurance, 
“He will surely come in the morning.”’ 

Joe’s pain was resolutely forced back that he 
might judge impartially the young man from 
whom the deep - toned assurance came. 

Joe was satisfied. The little sister’s 
happiness was safe in the keeping 
of the athletic young owner of that 
firm and pleasant face. 

When Joseph Field’s name was 
announced late that evening, the 
president of the Elmdale School 
rose from his desk, stepped for- 
ward and stopped; not so much 
in surprise at the fact that the 
young man who had entered his 
library was little more than a boy, 
as at sight of that boy’s face. It 
was tired and white. 

“I'd like to have a few words 
with you, sir,”’ said Joe, with the 
composure that he had gained in 
his walk of miles; and in his quiet 
voice he told the hitherto unknown 
facts of his own and Rosamond’s 
life. 

“It’s been my one deep-lying 
fear,’ he said at last, “that she’d 
ever come to know I wasn’t her 
brother. She—well, she was all I 
ever had, you see! And I’ve so 
far argued with myself that it was 
best, on her account, for her to 
think, and for others to think, 
that she had some one who had a real right to | 
stand between her and a pretty hard world; | 
but now, fearing—through some sudden knowl- | 
edge I’ve come to—that my being, as you see, | 
just a plain, hard-working man, might in some 
way act against ber, I’ve come to state the 
facts to you, sir, hoping she’ll not be affected 
now that it’s known just how it stands; for she, 
Rosamond herself, comes of a very fine family, 
sir.’ Joe leaned forward anxiously. 

“While I can’t tell you much,” he continued, 
“T know that her father had been a teacher once, 
and her mother—only child, orphaned like her— 
Was a minister’s daughter in the East; and I 
guess they don’t find ’em much finer than that, | 
teachers and preachers, do they? When it comes | 
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at the thought of your verdict.” And then at| “if it could be that—after a while—you could | 


give her to me, and feel that instead of losing 
her, you had—found a brother —’”’ 


“Why,” said Joe, choking in his helpless joy, | 


“if you don’t mind having me —’”’ 


COMPANION. 


Rosamond clung to him, murmuring, “‘ Dearest, 
dearest Joe !’’ 

| “Nephew-in-law,” said the president, putting 

his kind hand on the big fellow’s shoulder, “‘you’ll 

| stay with us to-night.” 
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BROKE UP 








T was while I was employed as clerk by a 
law firm in one of our Eastern cities that I 


pectedly, for my name did not appear on the 
flaming posters of the company. Yet I certainly 


| received more attention than any one else on the 


stage during my brief and first and last appear- 
ance. It came about in this way: 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon of a winter 
day I was called rather abruptly into the chief 


| clerk’s room. 


“Here, Harris,” he said, handing me an 
envelope, “are some papers for you to serve. In 
the envelope you will find an injunction and a 
summons and complaint which you are to serve 
on Madam Dill, who is singing in the grand 




















** JUST AS THE MANAGER’S 
FINGERS TOUCHED MY 
HAND ... I JERKED IT 
AWAY AND LEAPED.’’ 


opera house in B. She was under contract 
to sing under the management of another party 
this season, but has broken her agreement. 

“We have commenced an action against her,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘and this is an injunction restraining 
her from singing for these other people until 
this action is determined. 
take the train which leaves here at quarter past 
eleven, and be sure to get service on her to-day, 
for she leaves for Chicago after the performance 
to-night. Here is some money for your expenses. 
You can probably get back this evening.” 

Now I was a very fresh clerk, quite unused to 
serving writs, but I did not suppose I should 
have any difficulty, and so I took the papers and 
the money, pleased with the chance for a day’s 


ee or Harris 99 


took a prominent part in grand opera unex- | 





You will have to) 





la tall, sleek-looking man approached me and 
| inquired, “Is this Mr. Harris?” 

“That’s my name.’ 

“T am Mr. i ll manager for Madam Dill. 
I have charge of all her business matters, so she 
sent me your card. What can I do for you?” 

Here was a pickle! If I told this man what 
I wanted he would try to prevent my seeing the 
lady, and if 1 should not hand the papers to her 
personally, it would not be a legal service. 

So I said, in the innocence of my young heart, 
*“T’m afraid you can’t do anything. I am 


entrusted with a message for Madam Dill, and | 


no one else will do. I came down from R. solely 
to see her.”’ 

The manager’s face twisted into a knowing 
smile as he said, “You did? Well, that’s 
too bad, for I fear you can’t see her. I see 
you are from Hoke & Spencer’s ?” 

I could not deny it, and I must have 
looked very sheepish as I saw his exasper- | 
ating smile and began to feel the difficulty 
before me. 

“You see,’ he went on, “your firm were | 
so kind as to write to us the other day, 
although they neglected to say that we 
should be favored with a call. Now what 
do you want, Mr. Harris?” 

Inwardly I did not bless our chief clerk, 
as he should have told me that they knew | 
we were after them. 
ment was useless, I tried a bold stroke. 
I remembered having heard that such a/| 
course was often successful. 

“Mr. Holmes, I have some papers here 
to serve on Madam Dill. One is an order 
from the court, and I am simply the court’s 
messenger. If I cannot see her quietly, I 
must see her some other way.” 

“How, for example?” said Mr. Holmes, 
in an aggravating tone, twisting his glossy | 
mustache. He had evidentiy been in law- | 
suits before. “Are those all the papers you 
have?” he asked, as I did not explain how. 

“Yes,” 1 said, holding them up. “This 

one is the judge’s order, directed to madam. It 
is my duty to see her, and if you prevent it you 
are interfering with the court’s directions.” 

I hoped this might suceeed, as the oily Mr. 
Holmés was silent and looked perplexed. He 
contemplated the toe of his-patent-leather shoe 
and fumbled his watch-chain for several minutes. 

Then he said: “If it’s an order from the court, 
I suppose you will have to see her.”’ 

“Of course I shall,’ I said decidedly, very 
much relieved. 

“But how do I know that what you say is | 
true?” he said. “That paper may not be a/ 
court order at all.” 

“See for yourself,” I replied. 

He held out his hand indifferently for the 
papers, but as soon as I let them go and he had 
looked at them, he thrust them into his pocket, 
saying, with an air of relief, “They do seem to 
be all right, don’t they ?”’ 

When I think about it now, I regard myself 
‘as having been that day the very greenest law 
clerk I have ever known. He had bamboozled 
|me as if I were a baby. For an instant | did 
| not know what to do. I was tempted to attack 
him and get my papers back by force, for I was 
| pretty strong and athletic, but I remembered that 
I was there to serve those papers, not to avenge 
| their seizure. I might get into the hands of the 
| police if I tried to take them from him by main 
strength, and be locked up until next morning, 
when Madam Dill would be gone. So I con- 
| cluded to be patient and try to outwit him, 
which may seem as if a gosling should think of 
outwitting a fox. But wonderful things are 
wrought by patience in this stony world. 

Laughing as if I thought his conduct a good 


to fortune, sir, I guess she might hold her own, | outing, and was leaving the room when Mr. Orr | joke, I said, “Well, you are a cool one, Mr. 


even now, with a good many of ’em; for while, ; 
right here, I give up all claim of belonging to | 
her,—give her to them and the life she’s suited | 
to,—yet her claim’s good on me for all I’ve got. 
I’m nothing to her, but she’s my little sister to | 
me as long as life lasts—God bless her!’ 

The president, who had at first sunk to his | 
chair in uncomprehending amazement, rose and 
held out his hand. 

“Why, my boy!”’ he said, “why, my boy! my 
boy! It is an honor to shake your hand !”’ 

But the slender figure who, wide-eyed and 
trembling, had stood at the door, was running 
Swiftly across the room to sob, as of old, on Joe’s 
comforting breast. 

“O Joe, I—we—were there, and couldn’t help 
hearing! O Joe, say again that I’m always to 
be your sister! I can’t live if it isn’t to be just 
as it always has been!” 

nd then there was another hand for the 
bewildered Joe to grasp—a hand offered with . 
the deference accorded only to heroes. 

If,” the young fellow was saying hesitatingly, 


called after me: “Oh, by the way, 
you ever see Madam Dill?” 


Harris, did 


“No, but I have seen her pictures often enough 


to recognize her.” 

“Very well; be sure you make no mistake,” 
and away I went. 

After a journey by rail of over a hundred miles, 
I reached B., found the hotel at which Madam 


| Dill was stopping, and asked the clerk if madam 


was in. 
“Yes, she is here,’”’ he replied, “‘but she won’t 
see any caller until after four o’clock.”’ 
‘But I have important business with her.’ 
“Can’t help it, young man. Her orders are 


that she must not be disturbed for any cause 


before that time, and that settles it!’ 
As it was no use to argue the matter further, 
I strolled about the city until four o’clock, then 


| went back to the hotel and asked the clerk to 


send up my card to Madam Dill. 
The clerk took my card, and ringing up a bell- 
boy, handed it to him. I waited about ten minutes 


at the desk, and was getting a little anxious, when | 


Holmes. I guess the joke is on me this time.” 

He seemed glad that I took it good-naturedly, 
for he joined in my laugh, drew a cigar from his 
| pocket, and lighted it with the air of one who 

feels that he can now enjoy himself. 

“You managed that about as well as anything 

I ever saw,’’ I said. “I suppose your business 
sharpens your wits.” 

“Yes, we do meet all kinds of people in our 
| travels, and we do learn a thing or two. Some- 
| times process servers are easy,’’ said he, blowing 
la cloud from his lips and*lounging back com- 
| fortably. 

If you humor a man’s vanity, he is apt to like 
you—I knew that. It was plain that Mr. 
Holmes’s weak point lay in his conceit of his 
own smartness. I listened well as he went on to 

talk fluently of his experiences, more and more 
magnifying Mr. Holmes in the stories he told as 
I gave no signs of incredulity. Probably he felt 
that I could not but share fully in his exalted 
opinion of Madam Dill’s manager. 


Seeing that conceal- | 
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me, I did not know it was so late! It is after 
five, and the train leaves at six. Those papers 
are useless to both of us now, as it is quite 
evident that madam means to deny herself the 
pleasure of my acquaintance, so I wish you 
would let me have them. It would be decidedly 
unpleasant for me to explain to the firm why I 
have not got them, especially as I shall quite 
likely be pretty well scored for not having served 
them.” 

““What’s your hurry?” said he, looking out of 
the window. “Why not wait until the midnight 
train? I am going to have a party of friends 
with me at the performance to-night, and would 
like to have you join us.”’ 

Evidently he did not mean to entrust me with 
those papers until Madam Dill was safely out of 
the way, rightly guessing that although the train 
might leave at six I would not. It was still my 
intention to serve the papers on the lady, and 
now I thought I saw a new chance, so I paused 
as if in reflection, and then replied, ‘‘Well, the 
midnight train will get me home pretty early 
to-morrow, but I should be glad to see the per- 
formance, thank you. I guess I’ll stay.’’ 

Then he wrote me a pass to his box, and 
handing it to me, arose and said, “! must go 
now, but I shall expect to see you this evening.’’ 

“All right, I’ll be on hand, but don’t forget to 
bring my papers, so that I can take them back 
with me. It would be a bad job for me if I had 
to explain how you fooled me.” 

“All right. I don’t want to do you any harm, 
young man,”’ he said, very well pleased with 
himself, and shaking hands with me, he left. 

Five minutes later my plan was clear in my 
mind. I hurried to the box-office of the opera- 





| house and bought a ticket for a seat well up in 


front, in plain view of the manager’s box; then 
I went to the office of a private detective whom 
I knew slightly, and hired a man to sit in the 
seat—a lange red-headed man whom I had never 
seen before. After transacting a little business 
with a justice of the peace, I went to supper. 

Mr. Holmes and his friends were in their 
places when I arrived at the theater. The curtain 
had just gone up, and his guests were intent 
upon the performance. He motioned me to a 
chair and introduced me to ““Mr. Methong’’ and 
“Mr. Bassol.” As he did so, I thought I 
detected a smile on their faces. Nodoubt he had 
been telling them how he had outwitted me. 

I glanced down into the parquet. Yes, there 
was my big, red-headed man looking at us. 

I watched the performance until the curtain 
fell on the first act, and then, leaning over to 
Holmes, I said, “Mr. Holmes, I wish you would 
let me have those papers now. You might forget 
them.”’ 

“Oh, now, you don’t want them! They are 
worthless. I think I will keep them as a me- 
mento. Do you know, Methong,”’ he continued, 
addressing his friend, “some people got out one 
of those pleasing injunctions against Madam 
Dill, ordering her not to sing for us, and sent 
Mr. Harris here to serve it. But he is a decent 
sort of a chap, and had the good taste to submit 
the papers to me for inspection. ‘They are 
disreputable documents, and I don’t think 
madam ought to see them. Suppose I keep 
them, Mr. Harris?’’ and he winked at his smiling 
friends. 

“Well,” I said, keeping my temper, and I 
had a good deal to keep just then, “if we are 
supposing a case, let us suppose that red-headed 
man on the end of the fourth row down there. 
You see him, don’t you? The big fellow.” 

They all looked, 

“suppose,”’ I continued, “he had a silver star 
under his coat, and supposing he had a paper in 
his pocket directing him to take from the posses- 
sion of one George Holmes certain papers claimed 
to be the property of ‘said plaintiff Harris, and 
wrongfully detained by said defendant Holmes?’ 
And supposing he had also a warrant to arrest 
one George Holmes for wrongfully detaining 
property which did not belong to him?” 

the manager’s black mustache was puckered 
up by a smile of incredulity. 1 did not pretend 
to notice it, but continued 

“And since we are supposing, let us suppose 
I place my left hand on my chin, this way, and 
you were all to look down at the red-headed 
man.” ‘They all looked again, and ‘as they did 
so he drew back his coat for an instant. There 
was a gleam of silver on his breast, and then it 
was covered again. 

The sneer had left Holmes’s face, and he and 
his friends looked startled. 

“Now supposing,”’ I continued, “that that had 
really been a star, and supposing if I were to put 
my right hand on my chin it would be a signal 
for the red-headed man to come up here and 
make a scene not on the program. Supposing 
such were the case, Mr Holmes, would you 
advise me to put my right hand on my chin?” 

Mr. Holmes did not seem to enjoy my joke 
quite so much as he had his own, but he madea 
poor attempt at a laugh as he said, ‘Oh, I should 
not care if it were worth while, but I have con- 
sulted my attorney and have no fears of your 
action. Here are your papers, if you feel so 
badly about them. They are defective, any 
way, but if you wait until after the performance 
I will introduce you to Madam Dill.” 

“Thank you. You are very kind. 
pleased to meet madam,”’ I said, 


I shall be 
taking the 


| papers and returning to my chair 
Finally I looked at my watch and said, “ Dear | 


“But,” I said to myself, ‘I shall not wait for 
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Mr. Holmes to present me. If I do, he will say | down to the stage floor was seven or eight feet. does he?” she inquired, with some scorn. “I | of a gravel-bank. When Teddy Burke and ti). 
how sorry he is to find that madam left after the| 1 was more interested in speculating on the should expect that from a boy who lives in a fireman of the engine flashed a lantern into ti) 
close of the second act, very sorry indeed.” | strength of the brass rod than in the grand | bicycle suit. 1 wonder he can bring himself to | unconscious face they turned away and stare! 

Such I knew would be the case, for the reason | performance. | put on conventional clothes for Sundays.” gravely at one another. 
of my late arrival was that I had been watching | There was Madam Dil) within a few feet of “I think what he says is true, though,”| “Don’t look, Mab,” whispered Teddy, gent); 
the stage entrance for the arrival of Madam Dill, | me. I might never see her again. In my pocket | insisted Mabel. “You really don’t need a ruffle | “I think she’s living, but —”’ 
and had heard her order her coachman to call for | were the papers 1 was employed to serve. Our | ora ribbon to improve your looks, dear.” Up the hill at a farmhouse Hilda came ‘ 
her at ten. I guessed that their game was to get | box was very conspicuous. The service of those; “You do, then,’’ retorted Hilda, but had the | herself at last. Injured people lay all round he, 


Segrers oan: 


* 


' 
| 


ey 
ies 


her away and out of the state as soon as possible. | papers would mean the breaking up of the per- | grace to hasten to say, as she saw Mabel’s cheeks 
I had therefore intended to make some excuse | formance, for madam would not dare disobey the | flush under their tan, “I only meant that I should 
for leaving at about half past nine if I got | injunction so long as it was in force; but I had | like to see you in something besides a shirt-waist. 
possession of the papers, and wait for her at the | not been sent there to witness an opera, and| Are you really going to wear one on the coach, 


stage entrance. 

The curtain had just gone up on the second 
act, in which the prima donna first appeared. 
The audience eagerly awaited her entrance. The 
orchestra broke into a grand crash as the music 
rose to the climax. The chorus swelled to a great 
wave of sound which seemed to sweep the diva 
forward. A storm of applause broke over the 
audience as she entered. She was magnificent 
as she stood bowing in her silks and jewels, but 
I was not thinking of the beauty of the scene. 

I was thinking of Holmes. He had planted 
himself in his chair against the door leading to 
our box, which was on the second tier. His face 
wore an expression I did not like. Was he more 
afraid of our papers than he pretended to be? 
Did his position against the door mean that I was 
a prisoner until madam should escape? 

I looked over the rail of the box, which over- 
hung the edge of the stage. A brass ornamental 
rod projecting from the front of our box was 
about level with its floor. From this ornament 


I rose as if to get a better view of the stage. 


leaped from his chair. 
brass rod, and just as the manager’s fingers 
touched my hand in a vain grab at my wrist, I 
jerked it away and leaped. 

Mine was not an elegant entrance, but it was 
effective. The applause had just ceased and 
all was silent, waiting for madam to begin, when 
I alighted upon the stage with a resounding 
clatter. Not pausing to see the effect of my 
sudden appearance, I stepped quickly up to 
madam, handed her the papers, and then hurried 
out through the wings. 

As I went out I glanced up at Holmes, who 
was standing at the front of the box, his face 
like a thunder-cloud and his lips moving. I 





waved him an adieu, but he did not return it. 
| 1 am afraid the manager was angry. 








HY, Hilda Thayer, you’re not going to 
wear that—to church—up here!” 
“Why not?” asked Hilda, laughing 


‘W 


there was only an unpleasant moment or two | Mab?” 
and less than thirty feet between me and success. | 

I looked at Holmes. He was watching me. | note of surprise in her voice. 
In| 
an instant my foot was over the rail. Holmes | “Why, it’s morning,—and a picnic,—and there 
My foot rested on the | isn’t one of us over eighteen years old, except 
| Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster !’’ 


“Aren’t you?” asked Mabel, with a genuine 


“Certainly not.” 


**A coaching-party is supposed to look pictur- 
esque,” declared Hilda, “and it won’t be 
morning all day, and we drive through several 
towns. I shall not wear party clothes, of course; 
but equally, of course, I shall not wear blue serge. 
You’ll see the Van Antwerps won’t.” 

But there she found herself mistaken. Sadie 
and Sally Van Antwerp, as well’ as the rest of 
the party, were wearing outing dress. It was 
very gay and fashionable outing dress, to be 
sure, but it differed decidedly from Hilda’s 
costume. If it had not been too late, that young 
person, when she appeared upon the piazza and 





found herself in her befrilled and beribboned 
| green organdy, with her elaborate hat to match, 
the only one wearing that sort of apparel, would 
undoubtedly have fled to her room and madea 
hasty change. If she could have overheard two 
or three low-spoken comments, she might have 
done so even then. 
“Well, will you look at Miss Vanity now?” 


“What a pity that girl will persist in trying to | 


show off, no matter what the occasion !”’ 
Teddy Burke gave her one glance, pulled his 


placed broadside to the congregation, after the | cap over his eyes, whistled a bar or two, and | and scarred. 
fashion of most old New England churches. | gazed straight between the off-leader’s ears. He | Perhaps this is my punishment. 


and a man with spectacles was bending oy: 

her, his hands busy about her head. She fe: 
bruised and sore all over, but her chief sufferi; 

was in one side of her head and face. She p: 

up one hand feebly. 

“Yes, yes,” said the doctor, cheerfully. “We’) 
try to make that right. Never mind, little girl.’ 

But Hilda did mind. The first thing she di 
after being taken back to her own room in the 
village was to ask for a mirror. 

“Not yet, dear,” said Mrs. Thayer, tender! 
stroking the girl’s hair upon the side where it 
| was growing as of old. It had been shaven in a 

long strip upon the other side to enable the 
doctor to sew up the great gash. 

Hilda‘ lay back and wondered what it meant. 
She knew that a bandage encircled her head and 
one side of her face; that one eye was swollen 
and shut; that her upper lip felt stiff and queer ; 
and—what else was the matter? How must she 
look, that she was not allowed to see herseli” 
Suppose—but she turned sick with fear as she 
realized that perhaps her beauty was gone. 

She lay staring out of her unbandaged eye over 
at Mabel, who lay upon a couch at the other side 
of the room asleep, her right arm in a sling, her 
foot upon a cushion—pale and ill, but with her 
face uninjured. Hilda noted the straight nose, 
| the curve of the cheek, the little pointed chin 
| which she had often criticized as too firm for 
beauty, and she envied Mabel as she had never 
envied anybody. 

“‘Perhaps I’ll always have to wear a veil,’’ she 
| thought. ‘As for my clothes—it won’t make 
much difference what my clothes are, if I’m ugly 
I was vain—oh, I was vain! 
But—how can 





Hilda sat at the end of the pew, where everybody | was thinking: “I’d like to respect that girl, | I bear it?’ 


could get the full effect of the picture hat. 
“Mabel,”’ said her -mother, after church, as 
| they walked up the street together, Hilda follow- 


| she’s so pretty, but she’s such a little fool 1 
can’t !’” 
Mrs. Lancaster leaned forward and murmured 


and shaking out the pale silken folds of the gown | ing at a distance in the company of some of the | in her husband’s ear: “Jack, don’t give Hilda 
which she had just taken from its box and tissue- young people, “how did Hilda come to wear that | Thayer a single chance to-day to sit there in front 


paper. “It’s simple enough —”’ 

“Yes—for an evening party.” 

“*Nonsense!’”’ persisted Hilda, 
good-naturedly. “I don’t see any 
necessity for dressing like a nun, 
as you do, if it is a little country 
church. So many city boarders 
make it another place in summer. 
None of the girls but you wear 
plain white piqué and a sailor hat. 
There hasn’t been any place where 
I could give this enchanting gown 
an airing. With your picnics and 
bicycle parties and rows on the river 
you’ve kept me in outing skirts 
and shirt-waists. Besides, the Van 
Antwerps came up yesterday.” 

“The Van Antwerps —” began 
Mabel, impetuously, then closed her 
lips, and turning back to the dress- 
ing-table, went on with the pinning 
up of her smoothly braided brown 
locks into the fashion, half-girlish, 
half-womanly, which was then in 
vogue for girls of seventeen. Hilda 
characterized it as “‘too childish,” 
and had long since abjured it. 

“ Auntie thinks the Van Antwerps 
are always overdressed, I know,” 
admitted Hilda, lightly, “but my 
mother doesn’t, and I know she 
would call it absurd to say I 
shouldn’t wear this plain little pink 
erape to chureh. Besides, Mab, 
I’ve a perfect gem of a hat to go 
with it. Just wait till you see!’’ 

Mabel, her own simple toilet com- 
pleted, — white piqué and a sailor 
hat with a white ribbon, to be sure, 
but both dress and hat of unexceptionable style 
and quality,— sat down to watch her cousin. 
She said nothing as the pink crape with its lacy 


yoke and sleeves and fluffy white fichu went on, | 


but her honest brown eyes, although they began 
by expressing disapproval, melted into a most 
unaffected admiration for Hilda’s really remark- 
able beauty, enhanced as it was by this cleverly 
designed costume. When the big, drooping, 
rose-encircled “picture hat’’ was set upon Hilda’s 
radiant head and the girl turned about with a 
smile and a sweeping bow, her cousin softly 
clapped her hands and cried under her breath: 
“O Hilda, you are—you are lovely!” 

Hilda turned away, smiling and satisfied. 
She was used to people’s approbation, used to 
attracting attention wherever she went. 

The girls walked slowly down the village 
street toward the white-spired church which 
they, with other summer visitors, were to help 
fill to overtiowing. Mabel was conscious of her 
own plainness of face rather more than usual as 
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** TEDDY BURKE GAVE HER ONE GLANCE.’’ 


suitable, and much too conspicuous. The child 
looked like an actress.”’ 

“I knew you would think so,” said the girl. 
“But I really don’t believe, mother, that Hilda 
realized it—fully. You know Aunt Evelyn’s 
ideas are—different from yours; and honestly, if 
I were one-half as pretty as Hilda, I know it 
would be a great temptation to wear what would 
set me off.’’ 

Mrs. Thayer glanced with an amused little 
| smile at her daughter’s face. 
| “Try to influence Hilda against wearing that 
|gown to church again,’”’ was all she said, and 
| Mabel responded: “Indeed, she’s never prettier 
| than in her blue outing skirt and a shirt-waist. 
| 1 heard Teddy Burke say so, too, only the other 
day.”’ 
| “Tell her that,”’ advised Mrs. Thayer, smiling. 

Mabel did tell her the next day, when the two 
girls were dressing for a drive upon a tally-ho. 

It was to be an all-day outing, with a picnic 


with you. She’s dressed on purpose, 
and it will do her good to disappoint 
her.” 

“Miss Mabel,” called young Mr. 
Lancaster, with a flourish of his whip 
and a jolly twinkle in his black eyes, 
“may I have the pleasure of your 
company and Miss Satterlee’s for the 
first stage of the journey ?” 

Somebody helped the green organdy 
into one of the rear seats, and Mabel, 
as much surprised and pleased as 
Hilda was chagrined, climbed, with 
Teddy Burke’s assistance, to the post 
of honor in front. 

The green organdy suffered that 
day, and was never fit to wear there- 
after. Everybody trod upon it—with 
apologies, which did not restore ruffles 
or mend three-cornered tears. The 
luncheon was eaten at the foot of a 
mountain which everybody insisted 
on climbing afterward, and by the 
time Hilda remounted the coach in 
the late afternoon for the homeward 
drive, she was certainly “picturesque” 
to a degree upon which she had not 
reckoned. 

She even found herself looking at 
Mabel with a sense of inferiority she 
had never before felt. Hilda was 
glad to hide her own bedraggled finery 
under a big golf cape good-naturedly 
lent her by Mrs. Lancaster. 

The coach was bowling merrily 
along in the twilight over the smooth, 
hard road, its occupants singing, 


young Lancaster handling the four | 


horses most skilfully. He had yielded 


| evening frock to church? It was very far from | to the entreaties of some of his party, and had 


taken a roundabout route home which was 

| unfamiliar to him. 
The coach rolled, well-braked, down a steep 
pitch, rounded a sharp turn, screened upon either 
| Side by a thick growth of bushes and small trees, 


and came without warning upon a railroad-track | 


hardly noticeable in the dim light. At the same 
instant, with a rush and roar a “wildcat’’ engine 
thundered down upon them, its sudden furious 
whistle piercing the still night air. 

It was too late to turn. Lancaster shouted, 
| ““Jump—all who can—before we get there!’’ and 
| did his brave best to lash his horses across. A 
| four-in-hand cannot be as instantly spurred as a 
| pair, and the heavy coach presented its rear end 
nearly broadside to the engine. An instant later 
| came the inevitable crash. 
| Forty feet down the road Teddy Burke pulled 
| himself slowly out of a tangled thicket of ferns 
|and moss which had saved his life, and limped 
| painfully back to the track. 


There were flowers upon a table near the bed; 
| She noticed them after a time. .“‘Sent by Mrs. 
Lancaster and Sally Van Antwerp and young 
| Burke and the people in our house,”’ Mrs. Thayer 
| told her. She did not explain that the greater 
part of them had been sent to Mabel, and that 
Mabel had insisted upon having them equally 
divided between her table and Hilda’s. 

“Weren’t any of them hurt?” Hilda asked, 
languidly, for the first time, and learned that with 
the exception of a broken arm for Mr. Lancaster 
and a sprained shoulder for his wife, nobody 
except Hilda and Mabel had been seriously hurt. 

“If I ever get my face back again as it was 
before,” thought Hilda, “I’ll think less about 
dressing to make everybody look at me, and more 
about making them like me as they do Mabel.” 

The day came when she was allowed to look 
into the mirror. ‘‘The doctors say those little 
sears will nearly fade out in time, dear,’ Mabel 
assured her eagerly over her shoulder, “‘and your 
lovely hair is growing in so fast it will soon cover 
up the place where it was shaved.” 

On the first Sunday that Hilda went to church 
—it was the last one of her stay in the village— 
she attracted more attention than she had ever 
done before. Teddy Burke stared with the rest 
as she came down the aisle behind Mrs. Thayer 
and her own mother. 

Hilda wore a plain white shirt-waist and skirt, 
a sailor hat with a dark blue band, and her hair 
in the simple fashion of Mabel’s own. Every- 
body saw that she looked very sweet and very 
modest, and like a girl of seventeen with no 
ambitions toward premature young-ladyhood ; 
but what nobody knew, as she sank upon her 
knees on the narrow, uncarpeted stool in the 
old-fashioned pew, and bent her head for the 
moment of worship, was that she was saying to 
One Who listens to hear if such worship be more 
than outward form: 

“Oh, I thank Thee that Thou hast not taken 
it away from me! But help me—please help me 
| not to care too much.” 


| 
| 
| 
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pets, but who will be surprised to learn 
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she glanced now and then at Hilda’s profile under luncheon served at an attractive spot twenty! “The first person I met was Mab,” he said | 
the drooping hat-brim. Yet her face was, in its| miles away. The coaching-party included the | afterward, “with her right arm hanging. She | of its flesh and fur to our own “‘cottontails.”’ 
way, spirited and attractive. | Van Antwerps, and Hilda had just announced | was holding it with the other. I asked her if it| The Belgian is an artificial variety, originat ng 
She was conscious as she went down the aisle, this fact when Mabel remembered Teddy Burke’s | was broken and she said: ‘I don’t know. Please | in a cross between the English hare and a Euro- 
following Hilda, that one of them at least was | flattering statement, and decided that this was | help me find Hilda. I must find her!’ Her arm | pean species of wild rabbit. The cross is. iD 
the object of general attention. Their landlady’s the moment to repeat it. was broken, too.” theory at least, supposed to inherit the delics 
pews were at the very front of the church, and! Hilda laughed. “Teddy Burke thinks so, They found Hilda lying in a ditch at the foot | flesh of the former strain and the remark:!le 
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preed has been patiently perfected by English | 
fanciers, until it is a distinct variety with nearly 
as many “points” as a thoroughbred horse or 
dog. The pedigrees of well-bred hares are care- | 
fully recorded, and those with the best lines of 
descent bring prices which may fairly be called 
extraordinary. There are annual bench-shows, 
largely attended, the blue ribbons of which 
represent the highest ambition of many a fancier. 

The raising of Belgian hares in the United 
States can hardly be called more than a “fad’’ as 
yet. Many people are buying animals for breed- 
ing purposes and paying very liberal prices for 
them, and the demand of this sort is so good just 
now that few hares are raised for any other 
purpose. Therefore, the real benefits of the 
fad, which the enthusiasts confidently predict, 
have not yet appeared. The flesh is said to be 
white and delicious, and the creatures multiply 
so rapidly that the progeny of a single pair will 








sometimes reach two hundred within one year, | 
thus furnishing a cheap and wholesome supply 
of fresh meat within the reach of practically | 
every one. It is said that one large canning | 
establishment in the West is already busily 
turning out quantities of “boneless turkey,” 
which is, in fact, nothing else than Belgian hare 
meat. It is certainly true that the flesh is much 
esteemed abroad. Seventy millions of hares are 
eaten every year in Great Britain and Ireland, | 
and in France and Belgium they are no less 
popular. 

The fur also has commercial value. It is of a | 
rich red color on the animal’s back and sides, the | 
tips of the hairs being ‘“‘ticked,’”’ as the phrase is, 
with black. Beneath, the fur is a creamy white. | 
The market for the pelts is with the hatters and | 
furriers. Felt and derby hats are almost exclu- 
sively made from rabbit or hare fur, which can 









in the log camp for six or seven weeks, I 

saw three black elk walking along the 

opposite bank of the creek. They were an 

elk cow, her calf and a yearling, all ungainly 
creatures. 

They stopped near the partially burned camp 

of the trestle-makers, and presently began scuffling 


O*: morning, after I had been living alone 





together over something on the ground. As there 
was a log bridge over the creek, I crossed, after 
they had gone away, and found they had been 
contending over a quantity of rock salt spilled | 
from the pickle of a corned beef barrel. 

They had gnawed the earth out and left a/| 
smooth hole where their muzzles and tongues had | 
grubbed up the soakings from the salt. Hoof- 
prints showed that they had also been within the 
walls of the old camp, which they had entered 
by the open doorway. 

It did not at first occur to me to profit by their | 
appetite, but I sympathized with their craving, | 
and threw out salt for them from several of the | 
old meat-casks in the other camp. For a week | 
or more I saw these three elk now and then. | 
Once a large bull elk, having antlers, appeared | 
with the others; and having once tasted the salt, | 
they began to resort periodically to the place. 

After a time the instinct to hunt, coupled with | 
a growing hunger for venison, stirred within me, | 
and I began to ponder plans for capturing those | 
elk. As I had no gun, shooting them was out | 
of the question, but I hit upon a scheme for | 
impounding them in the partly burned camp. 

I rigged a kind of gate from poles and 
telegraph-wire, which I suspended from the top 
log over the doorway in such a manner that: I | 
could drop it by pulling a long wire, extending | 
from it across the creek to my camp. Thus I 
could make a pen or pound of the space within | 
the four blackened walls, which were about nine 
feet in height. By way of making the pound 
more secure, I set a top-pole above the walls. | 

Then I laid trails of salt from the neighboring | 
ground through the doorway to a plentiful supply 
inside the enclosure. This completed the con- | 
trivance, and like a spider in his corner, I could 
watch in my camp for the approach of my 
intended victims. 

I soon observed that the elk, after coming to 
the salt, seldom returned till the third day 
following, and I surmised that they had a 
regular circuit or beat in feeding through the 
mountains. I usually saw a panther soon after 
the elk had gone away, from which I conjectured 
that the big deer, as they moved through their | 
feeding-grounds, were followed by panthers, 
which probably hoped to take the elk calf in case 
a dam should permit it to wander far from her 
side, 

{ had no desire to capture and slaughter the 
elk wantonly. Fresh meat was becoming a 
prime necessity to me, and I wished to test my 
tap by catching one beast without alarming or 
harming the others. 

At last, one cloudy morning, I saw four of the 
animals near my trap, and soon two of them 
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fecundity of the latter. For many years the | also be dyed to furnish an excellent imitation of to fifteen inches in diameter. 


more expensive furs—even the aristocratic seal- 
skin itself. One enterprising manufacturer of 
hats in Indiana has stocked a large farm with 
Belgians, and expects to raise at the least possible 
cost all the fur he needs. 

These are the glowing prospects which enthu- 
siastic hare-fanciers hold out to the hesitating 
purchaser. If actual experience confirms them, 
the fad of to-day may in time become a well- 
established business, which can be entered upon 
with moderate capital, carried on at home and at 
a small expense, with only such labor as all 
animal-lovers find a pleasure. 

The extraordinary fecundity of the Belgians, 
which is in itself their principal recommendation 
from a commercial point of view, is believed by 
some people to be a serious menace to agricultural 
interests. They fear that the creatures will 
increase so fast in captivity that there will be no 
market for much of the stock, which 
will often be set at lange by its owners. 
Then a recurrence of the famous “rabbit 
plague” of Australia and the ruin of 
many a farm and market-garden is 
predicted. Something of the sort is said 
already to have occurred in southern 
California, where the Belgian has been 
naturalized for several years. On the 
other hand, the enthusiasts say that 
the hare will always be so valuable as 
food that few will ever be set at liberty, 
and that if any were liberated their 
timidity and absolute dependence on 
man would render them easy prey for 
every other animal which roams the 
woods and fields. There are evidently 
two sides to the question; the right one 
can only be determined through prac- 
tical experience. 


BY HENRY ELLIOT THIBADEAU 


In Three Parts.—Part Two. 


went leisurely into the pen. I had my hand on 

the wire, when they came out, one behind the 

other, so closely that it was not possible to sepa- 
rate them. But the yearling immediately strolled 
in alone. Then, with a sharp tug at my wire, I 
let the gate drop and anxiously waited for what 
might happen. 

The impounded creature rushed about inside 
the pen, plunged at the gate and bleated repeat- 
edly, but was unable to get out. The others, 
now at a little distance, turned and gazed inquir- 
ingly toward the spot, yet did not seem alarmed, 
for there had been no startling noise. As they 
soon walked away, I hobbled over to the old 
camp and inspected my vigorous prisoner through 
the cracks in the trap-door. 

How to make venison of the animal was some- 
thing of a problem for me, as 1 was still much 
crippled, and, moreover, felt like a beast of prey 
in planning for the death of the ensnared creature. 
But hunger, I reasoned, justified me, and the 
reflection that nearly all human beings subsist 
upon their weaker fellow animals. 

During the day I contrived to toss a slip-noose 
of rope about the young elk’s neck. Against 
this it pulled till it fell down, and then I used 
my pole-knife. There were probably two hundred 
pounds of the meat, about half of which I laid 
down in salt in one of the beef-barrels. Almost 
immediately after beginning to live on the broiled 
and stewed fresh venison I found my strength 
increasing. 

A while afterward, in September, I succeeded 
in impounding the elk calf in the same way, but 
before this the offal from my butcher work 


attracted a number of bears to the neighborhood | 


of the pound. Among these visitors I thought 
I saw the same large gray bear that had called 
at my camp earlier in the summer. 

The night after I impounded the elk calf, bears 
came in foree. Hearing hideous outcries accom- 


panied by savage growls, I looked out and saw | 
the forms of at least three bears quarreling over | 


the head and other refuse meat. 

The ugly brutes soon appeared to have scented 
the venison which I had hung up over the roof 
of the smaller camp in which I lived, but they 


were as yet contented with the offal. The next | 


night, however, they crossed the creek, and 
I heard them shuffling around outside. By 
shouting and thrusting out firebrands I contrived 
to frighten them away, for it is far from pleasant 
to hear grizzlies, weighing perhaps half a ton 
each, snuffling at one’s door in the dead hours 
of night. 

Although my health had improved, I was still 
stiff in my joints, and could not walk for even 
fifty yards without pain. But my courage had 
risen, and before long I began to revolve plans 
for entrapping the bears. 

Night after night, after barricading my door, 
I lay pondering projects for bringing them to 
grief. Finally I determined to entice them into 
the smaller log camp across the creek by baiting 
it with the offal of the elk. 

This small camp, which stood about two 
hundred feet from the larger, was a strong 
structure fifteen by twenty feet on the ground, 
built of Douglas fir and cedar logs from a foot 
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It was roofed 
with poles, covered with dry fir boughs, and had 
a door of hewn plank, strongly cleated. 

I took the door off its hinges and set it within, 
between two posts, one on each side of the 
doorway, so that it could be hoisted up and let 


drop, like a gate in a water-sluice. For dropping 
it, I rigged a button with a wire extending back 
overhead to the other end of the camp. 

In doing all this I spent a whole week, for I 
could work but littleas yet. Almost every stroke 
with the ax put me to pain, and I was obliged to 
rest often; but 1 persisted till 1 had the door so 

| strong that I felt sure no living creature smaller 
than an elephant could tear it out. 

| When it was ready for setting I scattered 

| fresh bones about the doorway, and at the farther 
side of the camp attached a fore quarter of my 

| venison to the wire in such a way that a tug at 

| it would let the trap-gate drop. From my camp 
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**1 DIDN’T STOP TO, HOBBLE. 


across the creek I could see the door of the bear- 
| trap, and know whether it was sprung or not. 

On the second night after baiting the new trap 

I heard bears snuffling about it, and early next 

morning saw that the door had fallen. Arming 

myself with my pole-knife and an ax, I crossed 

the log bridge in considerable excitement. Had 

I caught a bear or a panther? I feared it might 
be nothing larger than a wildcat or a marten. 

Near the trap I listened for sometime. There 
was no sound from inside. I stole up and peeped 
in at a crack beside the door. The camp seemed 
empty, and I supposed the gate had fallen 
accidentally. But just then I made out a large 

| dark mass in one corner, and presently caught 
the wicked, green light of a pair of eyes. 

As I could not make sure what sort of beast it 
was, I went round to a little square hole left 
| for a window on the south side, which I had 
stopped with a bit of log. Removing this, I 
looked in. No sooner had my face appeared 
than a roar caused me to jump backward in haste. 

The bear was in there—no mistake about that! 
He had been lying quiet, not so much from fear, 
probably, as from sullenness or shame at having 
been trapped. His growl seemed to say, ‘Just 
let me get a paw on you and I’ll teach you better 
manners than to play tricks with me!”” It was 
a large “silvertip’”’ bear, but not such a monster 
as the one that had knocked my camp door down 
in August. 

I had caught my bear, but what to do with 
him was a problem. The best scheme I could 
think of was to get on the roof of the camp with 
a line, make a hole through the poles, and 
attempt to drop a slip-noose over the bear’s head. 
If I could do that, I might be able to choke him. 

Accordingly I went back to my camp for the 
|rope I had used to lasso the elk, and then 
| clambered upon the roof of the camp-trap, while 
|the bear growled in such a frightful manner 

below me that I did not at all like my plan. 
| But I could think of nothing better. After I 
had crawled up near the ridge-pole and opened 
a hole three or four feet square, I attempted to 
| lasso the animal. 

| There may have been other beasts as furious 
as that silvertip became, but I never saw one 
of them. He struck the noose aside with his 
paw, roared at me in a blood-curdling manner 
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and tried to climb the walls. But I was out of 
his reach and continued casting the noose. 

At last, as if in disdain of me, the great crea- 
ture sat down in one corner and let me throw 
the line, making no effort to ward it off. Bya 
lucky cast I flung the noose over his head, jerked 
it tight and held fast. I had taken what I 
thought the precaution of tying the other end of 
the rope to the ridge-pole. 

Then the battle began. The bear no sooner 
felt the rope tighten on his throat than he reared 
up, brought his paws against the line and leaped 
to the other side of the camp. The rope was 
jerked violently out of my grasp, and I fell face 
downward upon the roof. The bear wheeled, 
seemed to tangle himself in the line, and brought 
his whole weight to bear on it. Instantly I 
heard a loud crack and felt the ridge-pole settle 
down. 

At that I forgot my rheumatism and jumped 
handsomely to get off 
the roof, but I was too 
late. It went down in 
a heap, and I with it, 
right on top of the bear. 
There were only a few 
bits of pole and rotten 
brush between us. 

What a roar that 
brute let out then! I 
think I yelled, too—all 
I could. No doubt he 
was alarmed, but alarm 
is no name for my ter- 
ror. He clawed wildly 
to get from under the 
ruins, but he was not 
quick enough to keep 
me from clambering out 
over the log wall of the 
camp. 

I hardly know how I 
did it, but in less than 
five seconds I was out- 
side, heading for the 
bridge. I didn’t stop to 
hobble, either, for I 
heard a frightful snort 
just as I dropped to the 
ground, and caught a 
glimpse of the bear 
going over the top log 
of the camp wall drag- 
ging a piece of the ridge- 
pole by the rope around 
his neck. 

Till then I had not 
fully straightened my 
legs and back since I 
was crippled, but I 
braced up and ran the 
two hundred yards to 
my camp at top speed. 
The silvertip did not 
follow me, however. 
He took to the woods, 
and I never saw any- 
thing further of him. 

No sooner had I 
gained my camp door than I was seized with 
such pains in my limbs and about my joints 
that I thought I should surely expire. Fever 
returned, and throughout that entire day my 
suffering was great. I feared a long relapse, 
but the pain and fever subsided during the 
night, and I was much better the next morn- 
ing. Now I could stand erect and walk without 
hobbling. 

While twisting about in the night I thought 
that I would never more trouble the bears, but 
after I found myself better my ideas began to 
run upon trapping them again. The main diffi- 
culty, I had now learned, was not so much to 
catch a bear as to deal with him afterward. 

1 cleared out the old camp, cut new poles 
and replaced the roof. Then I chopped a hole 
through one side of the log wall, cutting a short 
piece out of one large log, and leaving an aperture 
two feet long by about fifteen inches high 
Through this a captive bear could thrust his 
head. 

Next I set a post a little to one side of the 
hole, on the outside of the camp, but close up 
to the log wall; indeed, I chopped into the wall 
and set it partly into the logs. To this post I 
attached a long, heavy lever by a wooden pin 
near the top end of it, so that the lever could be 
worked horizontally up and down like a pump- 
brake. 

I mortised holes in the under side of this lever 
for inserting the heads of three old axes so that 
the blades would project downward. My idea 
was to provoke some captive bear into thrusting 
out his head to seize me. Then I would shut 
the lever down across his neck, catching it 
between the bottom log and the ax blades. 

By throwing my entire weight upon the long 
arm of the lever I expected to be able either to 
behead the bear or speedily choke him to death. 
I estimated that I could easily bring a weight of 
a ton to bear on those ax blades. 

In rigging this device I spent the better part 
of a week, and I do not think that I ever felt 
more confident of the success of anything; but 
I had still much to learn concerning grizzly 
bears, and my progress in this portion of my 
education was wonderfully rapid a few nights 
later. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The rural laborers in Italy, nearly half a 
century ago, looked to Hawthorne much like 
‘tanned and sunburnt Yankees.’”’ The observa- 
tion savors of prophecy. 


Mr. Justice Brewer, of the United States | 


Supreme Court, said in a recent address that he 
who calls a mob into being cannot be pronounced 
wholly guiltless of that which the mob may do. 
The remark is both seasonable and full of sound 
sense. 


The Irish member who recently began a 
speech in the House of Commons in his “native 
tongue’ was out of order. He declared that 
Irish was the only language in which he could 
adequately set forth the wrongs of Ireland. 


Certainly good Irish is better than bad English— 


and not so painfully common. 


The recent appointment of General | 
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| this theory, early man crossed Bering Strait, and 
as he moved southward on this continent devel- 
oped improved ways of living, but after such a 
long interval of time that the new customs were 
entirely distinct from those of Asia. 

The German army has furnished another 
| terrible illustration of what dueling means. An 
| infantry captain present at an officer’s dinner 

took offense at the innocent but rough horse-play 
| of an army surgeon, and struck him. He then 
retired to his quarters. In a little while two 
officers representing the surgeon appeared with a 
challenge. Before they could deliver it a brother 
of the surgeon entered and shot the captain dead. 
His excuse was that he sacrificed himself to save 
|his brother, the surgeon, who had a wife and 
| children, and could hardly hope to survive a duel 
| with the offended captain, a noted pistol-shot. 





COMPANION. 


| excellence of their work, but by reason of the 
| promptness with which their large plants have 
| enabled them to do it. The natural effect of the 
| consolidation of plants and the combination of 
| capital should be to make them still more formi- 
| dable competitors with those of other nations. 


® © 


GOOD DEEDS. 


All glory else besides ends with our breath, 
But this of doing good must outlive death. 
Daniel. 


| e @ 


RUMMAGE SALES. 


NY charitable enterprise which combines 
A business and benevolence has something 
in its favor. If it also raises funds 
without burdening the donors, and in addition 
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interests of the kingdom of God,” was :}:e 
declared purpose of their organization. 

The movement from which the National F\.|- 
eration sprang began in churches in New Yo: 
City in 1895. New York seems to have draw 
its inspiration fromthe National Council of Fy. « 
Churches in England and Wales, which \ is 
founded in 1892. And all these attempts {v 
strengthen the spirit of fellowship rest upon : 
conviction that the modern church must lay mre 
stress upon the “social aspects of Christianit,’ 
and emphasize the “second great commandment.’ 
| which inculcates love to one’s neighbor. 
| In city evangelization and in home mission 
work, both seeking this end, the federation w i] 
| try to prevent that duplication of effort which so 
| frequently means waste of time and money. 
| Promising—or neglected—fields can be carefully 
canvassed ; each cooperating church can under- 





| Such an incident must come home with peculiar | offers the excitement of a bargain sale and the | take the special work for which it is best fitte:; 


| force to the emperor, who has frankly commended 
dueling in the army as the proper way for a 
soldier to protect his “‘honor.”’ 


& & 


MATERNAL CHARACTER. 
Children are what their mothers are. 
The mother in her office holds the key. 
- Walter Savage Landor. 
eS & 


joys of an old curiosity shop, it becomes unique, 
and cannot long hide its light under a bushel. . 

| The “rummage sale” has all these charac- 
teristics, and is too well known to need much 
description. It may be that the Ladies’ Aid 
Society desires to recarpet the vestry. A com- 
mittee calls upon all the women in the church to 
“rummage” their attics, storerooms and closets, 
and to contribute everything for which they no 
longer have use. The articles are then sent to 
some hall or vacant store secured for the occasion. | 


results can be properly measured, and instruction 
can be gained from every deed accomplish«i. 
The federated churches will be able to promote 
social reforms which no one church could carry 
through. For the men and women who are 
active in all such endeavors, one may confident!y 
predict an enrichment and deepening of the 
spiritual life. 

The proceedings at the conference seem to 
make it clear that church unity is not prominent 
in the minds of the federators. Indeed, a leading 





Chaffee as major-general is the first instance of a | 
private attaining that rank in the regular army of | 
the United States. “I should know that Chaffee | 
was not educated at West Point,’’ commented | 
a military visitor at the review of American | ent government of the Philippine 
troops in China last summer. ‘‘He is so unused | nies The aie " the Cuban posh 
to full-dress uniform that he has his sash over | convention was not completed soon enough to 


CUBA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


ONGRESS did not find time, in its short 
session, to enter upon the subject of the 


shoulder.” It true, and all the | * 
the wrong shoulder. ‘Was True, © | allow a consideration of the question whether 


more honor to him for his success. 


The billion-dollar ‘steel combina- | 
tion ”’ will have one interesting result, at least, 
in that it will serve to show whether we have 
yet developed a billion-dollar man. Americans 
who are equal to every demand of a million-| 
dollar business are numerous, and the reader will | 
recall masters of trade and finance who success- | 


interesting figures of the twentieth century. 

A woman was recently arrested for begging 
in the streets of New York. She was weil 
known to the police, and when her case was 
called some curious information about her was 
brought out. She always had a thin, fretful | 
baby in her arms, and the baby constantly cried. 
That was her capital, and to keep it unimpaired | 
and productive, she made a practice of pinching | 
the child whenever it seemed inclined to settle 
into quiet. The ruse was so successful that the | 
beggar had a comfortable bank-account and a/| 
well-furnished home. All of which bears out the | 
wisdom of a little investigation before bestowing 
charity, even when the case appeals strongly to 
the sympathies. 


A college professor, reading Lord Ray- 
leigh’s “Theory of Sound” a few years ago, 
became particularly interested in that part which 
relates to the vibration of cords. He began to | 
study the waves which travel along a cord when | 
one end is shaken, and then to experiment with | 
cords loaded at intervals with weights, and | 
vibrating in air or water. What could he hope | 
to learn from such investigations? What prac- | 
tical results were to be looked for? He could | 
not tell, nor could any one else have told. Yet) 
he studied the subject for five years. The facts 
he discovered make it probable that telephone | 
communication may take place under three thou- | 
sand miles of sea, and the professor has sold his | 
invention for half a million dollars. 





A recent importation of foreigners against | 
which no one will be likely to take exceptions, | 
except, perhaps, the natives they have come to | 
destroy, has been graciously received and wel- | 
comed by the quarantine officer of the California | 


State Board of Agriculture at San Francisco. it is impossible to foresee, and which it would be| ‘The first two causes operated in Spain also 
The newcomers are a consignment of tachina | idle as well as improper for The Companion to to produce the riotous demonstrations which 
flies from South Australia, deadly enemies of the | discuss. Most of the large steel-working com- | attended the marriage of the king’s sister. To 


grasshopper tribe—their wholesale exterminators, | 
in fact, wherever found. They came as cold | 
storage passengers, and with them came a large 
number of ladybugs, for service in clearing the 
orchards of red scale—the pest of fruit-growers. | 


The flies are to be released in May. They will | P@ny, the American Steel and Wire Company, | suggestive. Hasty generalizations are unsafe. 


make short work of the grasshoppers, which | 
swarm at thattime. — 


It has long been a disputed question 
whether America was peopled from Asia. The | 
chief argument against the theory that man made 
his approach to this continent across Bering 
Strait has been the lack of resemblance in culture | 
between the aborigines of this country and the | 
known races of Asia. This may be accounted 
for, a Washington scientist. maintains, by the | 
fact that all the Asiatic arts and customs would 
in the course of generations have been frozen out 
of any migratory peoples in their getting around 


they would lose the characteristics of their life, | 
one after another, notably agriculture and | 
domestic animals, until finally, pressing near 
the Polar Circle, their whole energies would be 
absorbed in finding foed and keeping warm. 
With his culture thus frozen out, according to | 


the time has arrived for bringing to an end the 
military occupation of the island. 

Inasmuch as great harm and confusion might 
result if no indication of a policy were given, 





Congress has placed both matters temporarily in 


the hands of the President, and has nevertheless | 


may direct.” That signifies, at least, that | 
Congress proposes that the Philippines shall be | 
governed, and that they are not to be asked to | 
form a government for themselves and set up as 
an independent nation. This is the first formal 
act of Congress from which such an intention 
could be inferred. Since we are to have the 
same President for four years to come, omgirg 
Congress of the same party for two years at 
least, there will be no early change in the relations 
of the islands to the United States. 

With reference to Cuba, certain general condi- 
tions are set forth to which the proposed new 
government must conform before the island is 
to be handed over to its people. It is left to 
the President to decide when the conditions are 
fulfilled. This again is an assertion of a policy— | 
first, that it is intended that the pledge given at 
the beginning of the Spanish War shall be kept ; 
secondly, that the interests of the United States, 
which have made possible the entrance of Cuba | 
upon a national career, must be safeguarded. 

Warm opposition was made in Congress to 
both these propositions. There is ample room 
for argument as to the righteousness and the 
wisdom of the measures adopted. But it can be 
said in their favor that almost any positive action 
is better than inaction, and almost any certainty 
than the uncertainty of the past two years. 


» & 


A GIGANTIC COMBINATION. 

HE familiar expression, ‘‘captains of indus- 
try,’’ must be expanded into “‘field-marshals 
of industry” to describe the promoters of 

the great consolidation which has been effected 
in the iron and steel trades. 

The creation of the huge corporation will have 
effects—political, economical and social—which | 





panies are to be amalgamated, and the new | 
organization will be known as the United States | 
Steel Corporation. The principal members of | 
the combination are the Carnegie Company, the | 
Federal Steel Company, the National Steel Com- | 


the American Tin Plate Company, the American | 
Steel Hoop Company, and the American Sheet | 
Steel Company. The issue of stock and bonds 
will be more than a billion dollars. | 

The world has never before seen such an | 
aggregation of capital in a single industry under 
one control. Iron and steel products are so) 
essential to all other forms of manufacture, and | 
to all the processes of trade and transportation, 


| that the possible workings of such a combination , 


are a subject of interest, and to some extent of | 
solicitude, in business circles abroad as well as | 
in this country. The London Chronicle, for | 


| example, describes the consolidation as “little less | 
Bering Strait. As the tribes moved northward | 


than a menace to the commerce of the civilized | 
world.” 

American manufacturers arealready furnishing | 
rails, locomotives, bridges and other iron and 
steel products for use in all parts of the world, 
and have carried away important foreign con- 
tracts, not only because of the cheapness and 


Here they are sorted and appraised. The doors | speaker deprecated any demand of “one creed for 
are then opened and the bargain-hunters rush in. ' all,” while he declared for “one law for all, the 

The collection is sure to be diversified and law of service in behalf of man.” But it is not 
amusing, and usually contains much that has | impossible that through such a federative moye- 
value—pictures, lamps, hats, clothing, odd pieces | ment, adopting a watchword that can hardly 
of furniture, bits of bric-’-brac, old shoes, stuffed | conflict with either belief or prejudice, even a 
owls, wax flowers, discarded toys, and a host of | closer union of churches may ultimately come. 
other things which will never be missed by those | 





who sent them, and yet may be of service or give | 
pleasure to some other family. 


formerly distributed more judiciously by perma- 
nent and well-informed organizations. 

The rummage sale is, nevertheless, an ingenious 
device, and for the most part amusing, although 
tragedy sometimes casts a shadow over the scene. 
That was certainly the case at the sale where a 
member of the committee laid her new fifteen- 
dollar hat on one of the tables, and found out a 
little later that an innocent assistant had supposed 
it to be a contribution, and sold it for twenty cents. 
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PARLIAMENTARY CRISES. 


UROPEAN politics have been recently per- 
turbed by parliamentary crises in Austria, 
Italy and Spain. 

In Austria the crisis has, in fact, become 
chronic. The trouble is the old one of race feuds 
between the Czechs and the Germans. The 
new Reichsrath is as unmanageable as were 
its predecessors. It transacts no business; its 
sessions are attended with wild disorder and 
occasional personal encounters between deputies. | 
The emperor has threatened to suspend the | 
constitution and to govern without a parliament ; 
but if he does this, he will introduce new com- 
plications, inasmuch as the tie between Austria 
and Hungary depends upon the action of the | 
parliaments of both. 

In Italy the troubles of the ministry began 
with a strike at Genoa, and with the dissolution | 
by the government of the board of labor of that 
city. The ministry tried to pursue a moderate 
course, but when the matter came up in parlia- 
ment, those who thought that the government 
had gone too far joined with those who thought 
it had not gone far enough, and the ministry 
fell before this curious coalition. Socialism, 
complaints of excessive taxation, and discontent 
with the burdens imposed by the Triple Alliance, 
all had their share in bringing on the crisis. 





them were added a hatred of the Jesuit and other 
orders as representing accumulated property and 
political influence, and a cordial dislike of the 
Duke of Caserta, the prince’s father. 

The simultaneous occurrence of these crises is 


It would be as unjust to argue from these crises 
that parliamentary institutions are a failure as it 
would be to suppose that municipal government 
in the United States has failed because some 
city governments are corrupt. But it is clear 
that something more than a declaration of rights 
is essential to fit a people for self-government. 
There is need of intelligence, stability, loyalty, 
respect for law, and self-restraint. 


* © 
THE FEDERATION OF CHURCHES. 


ROMINENT members of nine evangelical 
p denominations, representing churches all 
the way from Boston to Kansas City, 
composed the first conference of the National 


* © 


GIVING AND TAKING. 


OHN PARDEE, being in the North for a few 
J weeks, was invited to the Pardee farm in 
Connecticut to meet his hitherto unknown 
kinsfolk. He remained a week at the old home- 
stead, and then took his departure. 

“I’m glad he’s gone!” said William, a young 
fellow at home on vacation from college. “He’s 
nothing but a dude. He wore a different scarf and 
pineveryday. He orders his clothes from London. 
I know it, for he told me so himself. I asked him 
who his tailor was.” 

“He certainly isn’t much of a business man,” 
said the squire. “I talked with him on various 
questions of national commercial interest, but he 
either knew nothing about them or else misse« 
the point nearly every time.” 

“It doesn’t matter much what his business ability 
may be,” said the eldest son. “He inherited a 
large property and it is carefully invested. His 
income is double ours. I found that out. He 
doesn’t need to study the market.” 

When they gathered in the dining-room for 
supper, grandma, her worn, mild face bent over 
her book, was sitting by the fire. 

“Has John gone?” she asked. “I hope he may 
have a happy home-coming, poor fellow!” 

“I don’t see why you call him ‘poor fellow.’ He 
doesn’t seem to me to deserve much sympathy,” 
said Betty, with a toss of her head. “I thought lie 
was a man of society, but he’s as dull and inca- 
pable of a joke as the town pump!” 

“I don’t know how that is,” said grandma, 
gently. “I didn’t joke with him. I noticed that 
he was haggard and pale and seemed depressed, 
so when we were alone I talked to him about his 
health and his family. He seemed very grateful, 
and told me all about his wife. She must be a 
dear little woman! And then of the two children 
who died, and the baby—the boy that was born 
last spring. He’s so proud ofthat boy! I do hope 
he will find him and his mother strong and hearty 
when he gets home!” 

The squire laughed. “As usual!” he said. 
“While we are looking at the clothes of a stranger 
grandma puts her hand on his heart and says, 
‘Let me help you!’ ” 

We give something to and take something from 
every stranger that we meet upon the journey of 
life, and it depends largely upon ourselves whit 
it is that we give and take. 


® & 


THE SMILE OF DEFEAT. 


YOUNG Englishman once failed to pass the 
A medical examination on which he thought 
his future depended. 

“Never mind,” he said to himself. “What is the 
next thing to be done?” and he found that policy 
of “never minding” and going on to the next thing, 
the most important of all policies for practical life. 
When he had become one of the greatest scientists 
of the age, Huxley looked back upon his early 
defeat and wrote: 

“It does not matter how many tumbles you have 
in life, so long as you do not get dirty when you 
tumble. It is only the people who have to stop 
and be washed who must lose the race.” 

Twenty years ago Lindon Bates of Chicago was 
compelled through lack of funds to discontinue his 
course at the Sheffield Scientific School and begin 
work for a railroad. Some years later he secured 
the contract for building two miles of the Chicago 
drainage canal, and invented for use there 4 
dredging-machine which attracted immediate 
attention. To-day the Volga River is being 
dredged by his machines, a dozen rivers and ports 
| of Australia and Tasmania, the difficult harbor at 
| Caleutta and another at Antwerp. The Interna- 
tional Congress of Navigation recently awarded 





Federation of Churches and Christian Workers, 
which met recently in Philadelphia. ‘To secure 
cooperation among churches and Christian 


workers for the more effective promotion of the | 





him a gold medal; and upon hydraulic engines "ng 
in navigation he is ranked as the highest living 
authority. 

To assert that present defeat is not incompatible 
with future success is merely to repeat or of 


those fundamental truths which, like submerged 
piers, support the bridge of life. The stone which 
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turns the brook into a wider channel is not an | what is known as a hydraulic giant—a machine 


obstruction. 


a prinee, he rises with his pearl. 


oa) 
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ANOTHER SHAKESPEARIAN WONDER. 


Many of our readers know that to the question, 
“Who wrote Shakespeare’s plays?” the answer 
of some students is, “Bacon.” Their arguments, 
which are highly ingenious, depend for the most 
part upon the theory that some, at least, of the 
plays are written in cipher, and that when they 
are deciphered they contain almost direct asser- 
tions that they were written by Bacon. 

Up to the present time those who urge the 
Baconian theory, as it is termed, have not suc- 
eeeded in convincing a large number of Shake- 
spearian students that they are right. That it is 
not extremely difficult to find mysteries of the 
Baconian sort, or to create them where they do not 
exist, is amusingly illustrated by London Answers, 


Defeat is as different from failure as | which throws a powerful stream of water with 
the two points in the adventure of the diver: One | tremendous force—the engineers are now busy 
when, @ beggar, he prepares to plunge; one when, | washing the mountain into the river. When their 


task is completed, they will have the satisfaction 
| of knowing that it is possible to remove a mountain. 


| 
| 
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THOMAS LINCOLN. 


The Independent says, in an article on the 
father of Abraham Lincoln, that this man was, 
| through birth and environment, a mere peasant | 
and frontiersman; yet by nature he was a noble- | 
|man. He was rough in exterior and uncouth of | 
| manner, but a warm heart beat in his bosom. 
| The source of his greatness lay in his capacity for 
|love. He loved deeply his family, his God, his 
| neighbor as himself. He did not even learn to 
read until middle life, and yet, during his last 
| years, not a day passed when he did not read his 
| Bible. 
| simplest sort: 


e 


which has discovered that in the name of Shake- | for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 


speare lies the key to a wonderful cryptogram. 
The pseudonym of the poet was “Shakespeare” 
while his name was “Shakespere,” an evident 
change from “Shakespear.” And here begins the 
wonder. In each spelling, Shakespere and Shake- 
spear, are ten letters—four vowels and six conso- 
nants. Combine these two figures, and we have 


He was a great story-teller, and one yarn that 
he never tired of rehearsing was a blood-curdling 
Indian tale. One day, when he was about seven 
or eight years old, and living in Kentucky, he was 

sitting on a fence watching his father and older 

| brothers at work in the field. Without amoment’s 
warning a small band of Indians came rushing by 
on horseback. One of them, with a sweep of his 
long arm, seized the lad and galloped off. Little 


the number forty-six, the key to the great mystery. | Tommy Lincoln looked up into the red warrior’s 


Turning to the Forty-sixth Psalm,—it was a posi- 


face and said: “Don’tkillme. Take me prisoner.” 
The Indian smiled. Just then a rifle cracked. 


tive inspiration to think of the Psalms,—it is seen | Tndian and boy tumbied off the horse, the Indian 


that the psalm is divided into three parts, each of | dead, with a bullet in his brain. 
Remember the number | brother had come to the rescue. 


which ends with “selah.” 
forty-six. Counting forty-six words from the 


beginning of the psalm, one reaches the word | 


“shake,” and counting forty-six words from the 
end of the psalm, the word “spear” appears. And 
there is “Shakespear” as plain as letters can 
make it! 

When it comes to the matter of drawing an 
inference from this discovery, no one seems to 
know what to say. It does not prove that Shake- 
speare translated the Forty-sixth Psalm, nor does 
it demonstrate that the translators of King 
James’s version, who finished their work after 
Shakespeare’s plays were all written, had the 
dramatist in mind. The Baconians should try 
their hand at an explanation. 
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THEY KNEW. 


While Mary Stuart Boyd was travelling along 
the road leading to the Cinnamon Gardens at 
Colombo she encountered great crowds of natives 
walking toward the town. 
that the sun was shining and there was no indica- 
tion of disagreeable weather, the natives, all airily 
dressed, carried under their arms venerable speci- 
mens of the black cotton umbrella. This puzzling 
cireumstance she emphasizes in “Our Stolen 
Summer.” 

“Why do these men carry umbrellas?” she 
asked of her rickshawman. 

“For the rain, madam.” 

“But there is no rain.” 

“For the rain that is coming, madam,” was the 
laconic reply. 

She rode on, amused at thinking that the men of 
Colombo burdened themselves with the worn and 
faded umbrellas out of a desire to ape English 
fashions. 

The sun had searcely forgotten to shine when a 
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Tommy Lincoln’s 
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A SAFEGUARD AGAINST CURIOSITY. 


| When a prominent picture dealer of New York 


| entrance, and 


starts the topic of woman’s curiosity, his wife 
always laughs and blushes, for she knows the 
story that is coming. 


“One day,” the posters dealer begins, “I decided 
to close the small exhibition studio which leads | 
from the gallery, and put ‘Private’ on the door, | 
just for an experiment. There was an important 
collection of water-colors by one of our best artists 
in the gallery. I sat at the desk just outside the 

pasaeated to each lady a fresh cata- 
logue of the paintings. When she took it I politely 


| requested her to leave it as she went out. 


In spite of the fact | 


_“This request was complied with in every | 
instance, and I was enabled to notice a most 
interesting series of coincidences. On every cata- 
logue save one there was in one place or another 
a little smear of gilding transferred to the paper 
from the carefu y prepared knob of the door | 
marked ‘Private.’ ” 
When the story has been accepted wish laughter | 
by his listeners, ron ay | is sure to ask: “How | 
about the one catalogue that was undecorated?” | 
To this query the picture dealer has one invari- | 


| able answer: 


soft, warm rain encompassed the party. A moment | 


later it had blotted out the surrounding scenery, 
and the travellers, seated securely under the rick- 
shaws, seemed to have passed into a different 
world. Moisture streamed in rills from the chari- 
oteers’ muscular limbs, but they ran lightly on, 
their serenity quite undisturbed. The shower 
ceased as suddenly as it began. 


& 


PORK AND POETS. 
A lady who, during her little girlhood, was for a 


few days in the same house with the poet Whittier, | 


tells an amusing anecdote at the expense of her 
childish self. She was of a dainty palate and a 


vehement tongue, and one day at dinner had | 
declined to touch the chief dish served, declaring | 


it was a kind of meat she “hated.” 
That afternoon she was curled up in a corner of 


the parlor sofa studying her grammar lesson, when | 


Mr. Whittier came in and paused to speak to her. 
He inquired kindly what brought such an anxious 
pucker to her forehead, and she replied that she 
was parsing—parsing poetry. 

“It’s a great deal worse to parse than anything 
else,” she added, quite forgetting in her vexation 
to whom she spoke. “I don’t see why people ever 
write it! They say things wrong end to, and hind 
side before, and every which way, that they might 


just as well say right out plain and not bother | 


anybody! I hate poets!” 

“Oh, no, no, no! Not hate!” protested the poet 
of the New England home, with a deprecating 
voice and a humorous gleam in his eye. 


them. Thee shouldn’t hate anything except wick- 
edness, Abby—not even pork and poets!” 


cs 
REMOVING A MOUNTAIN. 


in building the railway running from San José 
to the Pacific coast in Costa Rica, the engineers 
were compelled to run the track along a ledge 


“I dare | 
Say they’re troublesome, but thee needn’t hate | 


on the side of a mountain just above the river | 


Reventa. 

The soil of the mountain is a sort of bluish clay 
Which turns into mud during the rainy season and 
washes out the track, so that gangs of men are 
kept constantly at work clearing the road. To 
add to the troubles, a lake at the back of the moun- 
tain is fed by springs, and the mountain is always 
Wet and the track constantly threatened. 

In this emergency there is only one thing to do, 
and that is to remove that part of the mountain 
over which the railway runs. 





| “- 
| hh 
With the aid of | as the old saying has it. 


“It was the catalogue carried by the young 
woman who afterward became my wife. She told | 
me that the other women turned the knob merely 
to see if the door was locked, but she knew that 
sort of gilding rubbed off, and she had on light 
gloves.’ 


& 
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DIONYSIUS’S EAR. 


In Syracuse is a cave said to have been con- 
structed by the tyrant Dionysius, probably to be 
used as a prison. It is made in the shape of an 
immense human ear, and its acoustic properties 
are most remarkable. Maxwell Sommerville, 
the author of “Sands of Sahara,” visited it, and 
had its properties exhibited to him by the guide 
stationed there. | 


The man took a sheet of letter-paper and, 
standing within the ap of the ear, struck the 
edge of the pa er with the forefinger of his right 
hand once, twice, thrice. Each light tap was 
repeated through the deep orifices of that stone 
ear as if it had been a blow witha ey toy 
hammer on the roof of an iron house. e then 
rattled the paper slightly, and that feeble sound | 
was augmented a _ millionfold, reverberating 
through the vaults above _and beyond like the 
crash and roll of thunder. He whistled, spoke and 
called. Thousands of stentorian voices repeated 
every sound. Turning to my companion, I said: 

“We must not longer tar et us embark. 
Now we shall go to Kabylia, on our way to the 
Desert of Sahara.” 

Myriad lungs of stone caught up the last word 
of each phrase, and answered aloud, “Tarry— 
arry —embark—ark — Kabylia — bylia — Sahara— 
hara—ara—a—a.” 


A LESSON IN EPIGRAM. 


Long ago a beautiful statue stood in one of the 
ancient Greek cities. Every trace of it has now | 
vanished, but an epigrammatic conversation 
between a traveller and the statue has been pre- 
served. This tradition, says the Christian Press, 
not only gives us an excellent description of the 
statue, but discloses the lesson which the wise old 
Greeks wished to convey to every passer-by. 


“What is thy name, O statue?” 

“T am called Opportunity.” 

“Who made thee?” 

“Lysippus.” 

“Why art thou on thy toes?” 

“To show that I stay but a moment.” 

“Why hast thou wings on thy feet?” 

“To show how quickly I pass by.” 

“But why is thy hair so long on the forehead?” 

“That men may seize me when they meet me.” 

“Why, then, is thy head so bald behind?” 

“To show that when I have once passed I cannot 
be caught.” 


THE BIG “I IN ENGLISH. 


Did it ever occur to you, asks an exchange, that | 
it might seem egotistical for you to write of your- | 
self with a capital “I” instead of using the small | 
and less obtrusive one? 


The English use of the capital “I’’ is one of the 
oddest features of the language—to a foreigner. | 
If a Frenchman writes with reference to himself | 
he makes “‘je” (the French equivalent of “I’’) with 
a small “j.” So with the German, who may use 
capitals to begin every noun; he always uses the | 
small “i” in writing “ich.” The Spaniard avoids, | 
as far as practicable, the use of the personal | 
pronoun when writing in the first person, but he 
always writes it “yo,” taking pains, however, to 
begin ~ Spanish equivalent of our “you” with a | 
ital. 

1 English it is surely big “I” and little “you,” | 
' 





“Fit and prepare us for life’s humblest service, | 
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RAILROADS 


The grace he habitually said was of the 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 





| LikeaChain | 


A Bicycle is only as 





in the West are 
very short of tele- 
graph operaters. 
earn telegraphy 
here, and when competent we will help to start you 
in the service and furnish you a pass to your desti- | 
nation. rite for catalogue. School 29 years old. | 
v. ’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. | 


Mustrating 


also Designing | 
Taught by Mall ci Necerape: 
Ske ng. Best methods. Prepares 
quickly for profitable work. Largest | 
and most practical school. Incorpo 
rated. Individual instruction adapted 
toall. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms 
Write to-day for full particulars. 


National School of Illustrating 
2% N Penn. Street, INDIANAPOLIS LyD. 
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It was with this thought 
constantly in mind that the 1901 
easy-running 
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A NEW from the | 
PLANT Land of Flowers. | , gv 


Florida Silver Climber. 


lant with beautiful silver leaves, 
Its gorgeous beauty attracts 
attention wherever grown. The novelty of the year; 
no flower-loving home complete without it, Try it. 
Seed 10 and 25 cents a package. Order early, as de- 
mand is large. . 

KLINE O. VARN, Fort Meade, Florida. 


was designed and built. 
separate 
strong and perfect as we desired 
the finished 4 product to be, and 
the combination of all these 
perfect parts gives a bicycle 
that shows its quality at every 
point. It coincides with one’s 
idea of what a perfect bicycle 
should be — combining, as it 
does, grace, beauty and sim- 
plicity with strength and speed. 
| See it at our local ageut’s —or 
- send for our new illustrated 
a - catalogue for as good a repre- 


sentation of it as can be given in 
a book. 


A showy climbing 
for window or trellis. 


tae Was made as 
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The Prices are : 
$40 $50 $75 580 3 
Sad 
Crescent Sales Department, 
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Shirt Waist 





With sailor collar, M om 
made of fine striped he ag ge | 
dimity, collar and 497-501 Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Branch: 
36 Warren St., New York. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
411 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


shield of fancy white 
material. Sailor collar 
trimmed with colored 
bands. A most com- 
fortable waist for hot 
weather, 10 to 16 years. 


$1.69. 


By mail, postage paid, 4c. extra. 


“If it’s Yellow, it’s a Stearns.” 


Everything else that Children wear—and al- 
ways the right things—can be ordered by mail 
from our Catalogue. Send this ad. and 4 
cents for Catalogue containing 

OVER 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Address Department 15. 


60-62 West 23d St. = = New York. 
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AT EVENING’S CLOSE 


hen shades of evening close around 

Then shines the mellow light 
> Upon some group that may be found 

On almost any night, 

All eyes are on the pages bent 
Of some late magazine, 

And yet the group is not intent 
On fashion notes, I ween, 

But on those verses, which assure 

The buyer, Ivory Soap is pure. 


nd though they sing at length its praise 
In smooth and flowin ig verse; 
Extol its worth in many ways, 
In maxims brief and terse, 
&) Nor verse nor maxim can portray 
The virtues of this soap, 
The only way by which one may 
Afford it proper scope, 
Is this: give it a thorough test, 
And find that Ivory Soap is best. 















Che WINDS/| 


By Clinton Scollard 
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EN sluggish lags my pulse, I plead 

The rigorous North will rouse and blow, 
Clearing the far horizon’s blur, 
Starting the rune-chant of the fir, 

And bringing for mine earnest need 

The bracing tonic of the snow. 


When I incline to dreams, and fain, 
With half-shut lids, would lounge and see 
The boughs swing languorously above 
To low, thrush-litanies of love, 
And ripples goldenly the grain, 
The South for me! the South for me! 


When melancholy suits my mood, 
I long to list, ’mid lapsing leaves, 
The misty East discourse of pain 
In its thin minor, and the rain, 
With ancient sorrowing imbued, 
Make plaintive patter round the eaves. 
And when the pilgrim zest is strong 
For brackened pathways mounting high 
Along the hill-slopes to the crest, 
Then would I have the ardent West 
Fling me his buoyant welcome song, 
Toss me his old ecstatic ery. 
So with the veering winds that sweep 
The empyrean I am one; 
Feeling close kinship unto each, 
Soul-sympathies of spirit-speech, 
Blow they or shrill, or low, or deep, 
Across the face of God’s white sun! 


*® © 


A KING ON THE CONGO. 


R. Holman Bentley’s book, ‘Pio- 
neering on the Congo,” gives an 
amusing account of the first 
attempts of the missionaries to 
propitiate a grim old negro king, 
to whom the idea of Christianity 
was new. 

He sat in state, and with a 
due regard for his dignity as a 
monarch, looked with indiffer- 
ence at the presents displayed 
before him. His slaves and 

: soldiers shouted with delight as 
cloths, beads, and so forth, were spread upon the 
ground ; but it was not until a clockwork mouse 
was shown that the king himself was moved to 
smiles. A negro figure, which danced when 
wound up, drove him into shouts of delighted 
laughter. 

He gave the missionaries a site for their house, 
but paid no attention to their teachings, regarding 
them simply as strange folk, the makers of 
magical, wonderful toys. 

After several months it chanced, during a 
famine, that a poor little slave boy was cast 
out to starve by a brutal master. One of the 
missionaries brought him home, and fed and 
nursed him. But after seven weeks of care and 
kindness the outcast died, and was buried by the 
missionaries with every token of respect and 
honor. 

Then the old king made a speech in public, 
declaring that this kindness to a poor slave child, 
tor whom nobody cared, had impressed him more 
than all the gifts or sermons of the strangers. 

“This man nursed poor Tempe, and helped 
him,” the king said, “and when he died buried 
him as if he had been his uncle, in a lot of warm 
cloths, and fenced in his grave. I know of it 
all. There is something in it that is wonderful. 
I cannot understand it.” 





Men may be impressed by the ceremonies, the | 


sermons and the arguments of different sects, 
but it is when the teacher holds out his hands 
in brotherly love to the poor and outcast that 
they see the Christ Who speaks through him. 


® © 


TRULY A HELPMEET. 


N his “Recollections of a Lifetime,” Gen. 
| Roeliff Brinkerhoff gives a delightful picture 
of the wife of Andrew Jackson. “I have 
often wondered,” he says, “what it was in this 
diffident, retiring, uncultured woman which so 
won all hearts that came within the sphere of her 
influence.” . 

“When I went to the Hermitage,” continues 
General Brinkerhoff, “Mrs. Jackson had been dead 
for nearly twenty years; yet the aroma of her 
presence filled the air and penetrated every nook 
and corner of the neighborhood. She dominated 
the volcanic nature of her fiery husband as the sun 
dominates the humid vapors of the morning. 

“There never was a momentin Jackson’s married 
life but he would have died for her upon the rack 
or at the stake. Even in death, her influence 
ceased not, and at the White House her memory 
with Jackson was more powerful than Congress, 
Cabinets or kings. It controlled his passions; it 


curbed his tongue; it held him true to his convic- 
tions of right and duty. 

“In public and in private life, inthe White House 
and at the Hermitage, down to the day of his 
death, Jackson never retired to rest without taking 
from his bosom the miniature portrait of his wife, 





| and placed it in such a position, propped up 


ry against his Bible, that it should be the last thing 


| seen before he went into the land of dreams and 
the first to greet him with the morning light. 
“Over her grave in the little temple in the 
| Hermitage garden is a plain marble slab, and 
| upon it is this inseription, written by her husband: 
“Here lie the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jackson, 
| wife of President Jackson, who died the 22nd of 
| December, 1828, aged sixty-one. Her face was 
fair, her person pleasing, her temper amiable, her 
heart kind; she delighted in relieving the wants of 
| her fellow creatures, and cultivated that divine 
| pleasure by the most liberal and unpretending 
methods: to the poor she was a benefactor ; to the 
rich an example ; to the wretched a comforter; to 
the prosperous an ornament. Her piety went 


hand in hand with her benevolence, and she | flame, 


| thanked her Creator for being permitted to do 
good. A being so gentle and virtuous, slander 
might wound but not dishonor. Even death, when 
| he tore her from the arms of her husband, could 
| but transport her to the bosom of God.’” 


* © 


CHURCH COLLECTIONS IN HOLLAND. 


SUNDAY among the staid burghers of 

A Holland gave Mr. Clifton Johnson an 

| opportunity to see three church collections 

taken up in rapid succession. He had asked to 

be directed to a characteristic country church in 

| an outlying village. Asa result he went by train 

| from Leyden to a little place with an unpronounce- 

able name, where there was a church as severe in 

its simplicity as the meeting-houses of colonial 
New England. 


It resembled them, too, in its chilliness; for there 
was no attempt at warming it, and the people were 
dependent upon foot-stoves of the old-fashioned 
type that was beginning to go out of vogue in 
America a hundred years ago. Several score of 
these little boxes stood in the church bg 74 neatl 
piled against the wall, ready to be filled wit 
smoldering peat and supplied to the worshipers 
as they came in. 

When the time for the collection arrived, a man 
started out from the railed-off space before the 
pulpit, which space was occupie 
and with a blae pocket at the end of an eight-foot 

le proceeded to his task. With this accessory 

e could reach clear to the end of a pew, only he 
had to be careful not to hit some worshiper with 
the butt end while making his short reaches. 

Everybody in the congregation = in something, 
and the collector made a little bow every time a 
| coin jingled in the pocket. He had gone about 
half-way round when another elder started out 
with another bag and pole. The writer wondered 
he had not started before. His purpose, however, 
was not to help his fellow collector finish the work. 
Instead, he started just where the other had begun 


and — the bag to the same people ; and every 
one dropped in a coin as faithfully as he had done 
the first time. 


Nor was this the end, for the second collector 

had no sooner got a good start than a third stepped 
out from the pulpit front with bag and pole, and 
went as industriously over the ground as the two 
others had done. He was just as successful as his 
predecessors. 
Things were petting serious. The stranger had 
put silver in the first bag, but fearing that the 
collection might continue indefinitely, he dropped 
copper coins in the second and third bags, and 
was not a little relieved when he saw that rest 
of the men in the elders’ seats kept their places. 

Later he learned the secret of the process. The 
first man collected for the minister, the second 
for the church, the third for the r. As each 
member of the congregation contributed one 
Holland cent to each bag, it seemed as if a little 
calculation might have saved much collecting. 
| The sum of the three —— would in our money 
be about one and one-fifth cents for each person. 

At the moment when the bags began to pass, 
| the minister gave out a hymn; but the congrega- 
| tion finished singing it long before the collection 
| was over. There did not, however, ensue one of 
those silences during which you can hear pins oe 
| and flies buzz, for the minister ignored the collec’ 

ors, who were still “er g their halting progress 
| through the aisles, and promptly gan his 
| sermon. 


| 
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RESCUE AT SEA. 


HE fine four-masted steel ship, the Mirza- 
| pore, bound for Australia and carrying one 
hundred and twenty passengers, when fifty- 

five days out from London sighted a clumsy old 
Yankee whaler. The day being very still, the two 
arscne drew near enough together for the idle 
| passengers to watch the whalers at work; but a 
| breeze sprang up at twilight, the Mirzapore 
| resumed her course, and lost sight of the other 
| ship. What followed is told by Mr. Frank T. 
Bullen in the Cornhill Magazine. 


| 
| About midnight a fire broke out in the Mirza- 
| pore’s fore hateh. There was no confusion. 
ivery order was obeyed with the same coolness 
and courage with which it was given; but the fire 
could not be subdued, and then came the captain’s 
command : 

“Clear away the boats!” 

While the men worked with the ener of 
despair, there arose from the darkness the cheery 
hail of “Ship ahoy!” and a few seconds later there 
arrived on board a tall r figure, perfectly 
cool, as if the service he had come 
in the nature of a polite morning call. 

“Guess you’ve considerable of a muss hyar,” 
said he; and after a brief pause, ““Don’t know as 
we’ve any gre’t amount 0’ spare time on hand, so 
if you’ve nothin’ else very pressin’, we mout as 
well see ’bout transhipment, don’t ye think ?” 

He had been addressing no one in particular, 
but Captain James answered him. 

“You are right, sir,” he said, “and thank you 
with all our hearts! Men, see the ladies and 
children overside!” 

Swiftly yet carefully the helpless ones were 
handed overside and bestowed in the boat. As 
soon as she was safely laden, another moved u 
out of the murk behind and took her place. An 
it all proceeded without shouting, agitation or 
confusion. It was the very acme of good boat- 


meee. 

The light grew apace. From the tall tongues of 
flame in all gorgeous hues that now cleft the night, 
nage masses of yellow smoke rolled far to leeward, 
making a truly infernal picture. 

Meanwhile, at the earliest opportunity, Captain 
James had called the first comer—chief mate of 
| the Yankee whaler—apart, and quietly told him of 
the true state of affairs—that there were many 


tons of gunpowder on board. The “down-easter 
received this appalling news with the same taci- 
turnity that he had already manifested, merely 


remarking: ‘Wal, cap’n, if she lets go ’fore we’ve 
all got clear, some of us’ll take the short cut to 
glory, anyhaow.” 

But for all his apparent nonchalance he kept a 
| wary eye upon the work, to see that no moment 
| was wasted. And so it came about that the last 

of the crew gained the boats, and there remained 








by the elders, | 


render were | 


| 
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on board the Mirzapore but Captain James and | Then she follows it up with her whip, lashing it 


his American deliverer. 

According to immemorial precedent the English- 
man expressed his intention of being the last on 
board, but the American said: 

“Sir, L can’t low no matter o’ etiquette to spile 
my work, ’n’ I must say it, I don’ quite like the 
idee o’ leavin’ you be ind; so if 
me —” And witha movement as sud 
as a leopard’s he seized the astonished captain | 
and dropped him over the taffrail into the boat as | 
she rose on a sea-crest. 

Before the Englishman quite realized what had 
happened his assailant was standing by his side, 
manipulating the steer oar and shouting: 

““Naow, then, my sons, pull two, stan’ three; so, 
all together! Up with her, lift her, my hearties, 
lift her, or by th’ gre’t bull whale ‘it'll be a job 
sp’iled, after all!” 

And those silent men did give ay 2 Suddenly 
there was one deep roar that rent the heavens. 
The whole expanse of sky was = ¥ by crimson 

in the midst of which hurtled fragments of 
that once magnificent ship. The sea rose in heaps, 
so that all the boatmen’s skill was needed to keep 
their craft from being overwhelmed. 

But the danger prone and they reached the 
ship—the clumsy old spouter that had become a 
veritable ark of safety in the time of their need. 
Captain James was met by a quaint figure advanc- 
ing out of the crowd on the whaler’s quarter-deck. 

‘Tm = Fish, at your service, sir. We hain’t 
over ’n’ above spacious in aour ’commodations 
but you’re all welcome t’ the best we hev; an’ ri 
try ’n’ beat up f’r the Cape ’n’ lan’ ye ’s quick ’s it 
ean be did.” 

The Englishman had hardly voice to remy, | 
fear, Captain Fish,” he said, “that we shall be 
sadly in your way for dealing with those whales 
we saw you secure yesterday.” 

“Not much you won’t!” was the unexpected 
reply. “We hed t? make aour ch’ice mighty 
suddin between them fish an’ you; ’n’, of course, 
though we’re uonare extravagant, they hed t’ fo. 

The simple nobility of that homely man, in thus 
for self and crew passing over the loss of eight or 
ten thousand dollars at the first call from his kind, 
was almost too much for Captain James, who 
answered unsteadily: “If I have any voice in the 
matter, there will be no possibility of the men who 
dared the terrors of fire and sea to save me and 
my ghargee being heavily fined for their humanity.” 

‘Oh, thet’s all right!” said Capt. Silas Fish. 


ou’ll excuse | 








ISE men delight in globes and maps. They 
trace 
Each kindly wrinkle in the old earth’s face; 
Phrenologize on mountain-peaks, and thrust 
States,—towns,—aside, as mere external dust. 


But I, an humbler student, when I con 

Such maps, with little freckled towns thereon, 

Love takes my hand, and pointing, whispers clear, 

“Here lives a friend,—and here,—and here,—and 
here!” ; 


So small the dots, so cheap and pink the chart, 
I close my eyes. The world is in my heart! 


But Love still points,—‘‘O World, so strangely 
dear, 

Here lives a friend who loves me,—here,—and 
here!” 


* & 


“HARK! HARK! THE LARK!” 


| of the human vernacular he is respectfully 
referred, after reading the following, to 
Shelley’s authoritative line, “Bird thou never 
wert.” 

The lark dropped down on the edge of his nest 


F any skeptical reader doubts the lark’s use 





in the meadow. ‘My dear,” he sa his wife, 
“T’ve just heard the best thing at the club!” 
“At the club!” murmured his wife, with a quick 


lance at Sissy Lark, who was teetering on a tall 


until she is tired and out of breath, the peb),i-- 
whirling faster and faster the longer the lashi:,. 
continues. 

Sometimes she pastes bits of bright paper 
the sides, and then the meng, pe 
be covered with rings of color. Itisa 
and never loses its fascination for the 


le seems (9 
re play, 
ttle bro: n 


den and lithe | children. 
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THE GUM-CHEWING COW. 


FARMER in Knox County, Maine, has ben 
saying mean things about a Rockland 
shipmaster, and Opinion reports a few. 

Quoth the farmer: “If I had a hired man tht 
made such a piece of work as he did about that 
cow of his, I’d send him off! 


“Why, he bought a cow of a man down my way; 
good eritter—nothin’ the matter with her. But if 
seems the captain’s wife, one day, thought the 
milk tasted funny, and suggested that p’r’aps shi'd 
been eatin’ spruce boughs; said the milk tasted 
like spruce. And what does he do but go out in 
4 pasture to watch the cow, to see what she «id 
“The cow was layin’ down, chewin’ her cud, and 
he went along and run his finger in her mouth to 
see what she was eatin’. Then he was mad. fle 
put a rope on the cow, and started off with her. 

“Where are you goin’ with the cow?’ says a 
neighbor. 

*“Goin’ to take her back to the feller that sold 
her tome. He’s cheated me, and I won’t stand it!’ 

“The man wanted to know what was the matter, 
and he went on to tell about it. ‘She wasn’t eatin’ 
boughs,’ he says, ‘she was chewing gum; that’s 
what’s the matter with the milk and makes it 

And,’ he says, ‘that ain’t all. 
cted to the habit that she’s worn al! 
her teeth out. She ain’t got an upper tooth in her 
head. Back she goes, quick!’ 

“Of course the man told him that it was all 
nonsense; that cows never had no upper teeth. 
But he didn’t believe a word of it, and went on and 
had a tarnal row with the man that sold him the 
cow. Guess he was never satisfied about it.”’ 
| there occurred a little incident, narrated by 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan, which showed that 
simplicity and kindness are not of necessity de- 
stroyed by prosperity and the appreciation of the 
world. 


A certain writer, at that time young and un- 
known, was introduced to Browning by a friend. 
Stammering from nervousness, he attempted to 
express his admiration of the poet’s work. To one 
whom the world united to praise, the appreciation 
of a mere boy was a small thing, but so natural and 
simple was the poet that the sincere tribute of the 
young man caused him real pleasure, which he did 
not try to conceal. 

Some time afterward the same young writer 
received an invitation to a great literary function. 
Browning was present, surrounded by a circle of 
the most distinguished men and women of England. 
Presently he caught sight of the youngster stand- 
ing awk wardl — oor. Turning his back on 
the great folk, Browning made his way to his 
humble admirer, called him by name,and expressed 
pleasure at this opportunity of renewing acquaint- 


ance. 
“Was that really Browning with the white hair 
and beard?” said a lady who had been standin 
by. “Why, by the | he -~ one would thin 
he would be better pleased to be taken for an 
ordinary gentleman than for a great poet.” 


@ 
ry 
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SIMPLE KINDNESS. 
T was at the height of Browning’s fame that 


& 


& 


LADY “BOBS” AND HER TRUNKS. 


Tee is a story going round about Lady 
Roberts and her trunks, for the truth of 
which, says the Westminster Gazette, a man 
returning from South Africa vouches. 


At the height of the transport difficulties, Lady 


ead of wheat quite within ear-shot. | Roberts carried eight large trunks from _ 

“Oh, it is all right,” said the lark, reassuringly. | Town to Bloemfontein in the very teeth of the 
“The deacon told me.” | officers. X 

“Oh, a nice, of course,” said his wife, all her srayeeey wondered, omens ey ae No 
attention fixed on Sissy. ‘I do believe that child | one bu’ th Roberts could have en the things 
is going to. soar!” through. he transport of stores had been 


“Smart as they make ’em!” said the lark, 
without a Fong at Sissy. Not that he was an 
unnatural father, but he had a Fong story to tell. 

“Tt seems,” he continued, “that the man in the 
big house over yonder has a lot of people stopping 
with him, among them a very rich man known as 


the ‘copper king.’ Of course he has been too 
busy making ge to become an expert in any- 
thing else, but he is fast for sports—all sorts, but 


h he doesn’t know a 


par’ cularl shooting, althou; 
verything is game to 


woodcock from a warbler. 
him that comes within shot. 

“Well, yesterday he blundered into a number of 
larks, the deacon among others, and he discharged 
both barrels into the crowd, and then looked 
about to see his spoil. 

“*T thought I saw a bird fall,’ he said. 

“*Never a one!’ said the fellow with him, who 
didn’t approve of a man who tried to shoot larks. 


“*But I’m certain I saw feathers fly.’ 
“ “Why yes, and so well that they flew away 
with the bird!’ ” 


Mrs. Lark laughed dutifully, but her gaze was 
fixed on a black speck that was mounting higher 
and higher into the sky. “I declare, she’s out of 
sight!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Out of sight? I should say it was!’ said the 
— “But you ought to hear the deacon 
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HOW AN INDIAN GIRL PLAYS. 
ae CAREY HEWETT, in Outlook, : says 


that Indian boys and girls are full of spirits 
and laughter. They love fun and are never 
tired of listening to stories about white children. 


Lucy Hawk is a little Indian girl who lives on 
a reservation in Dakota. Wheh at home, Lucy 
goes coasting sometimes. A big buffalo-skin is 
spread on the snow at the top of the terrace which 
divides the prairies from the river-bottom. 

Lucy and her sisters find a nice warm seat on 
the soft fur, the child in front gathers the ends 


over her feet, holds on tight and fast as those | 


behind give a starting push, and away they go 
down the steep slopes, and come to a quick stop 
at the foot, a screaming, laughing, squirming heap 
of tousled heads and twisted shawls. 

Sometimes the boys slide with a barrel stave 
under each foot, and we have enjoyed watching 
their agile jumps and somersaults at the foot. 

On cold or ay days, after school hours are 
over and household tasks are done, Lucy amuses 
herself by making moccasins for her ef babies. 
When tired of the babies she gets her pebble — 
of which she has a number hidden in the poc et 
of her dress, tucked away in a corner of her pigeon- 
hole in the row of boxes in the playroom, or 
buried safely under the stops. 

It is only a common pebble with smooth sides, 
and a little white child would never call it a top; 


but Lucy drops it with a little twirl of the fingers, | kindling eyes, “if you can just 
and sends it spinning away with a dizzy rush. | for me to cut home and get my gun! 





those who were not sick were hallf- 
starved and only half-clad. Therefore, when a 
fatigue party_was told off to fetch those — 
trunks from Bloemfontein station, some rather 
uncomplimentary things were said about women 
travellers in general and this latest transgressor 
in particular. 

Next day seven of the eight trunks were un- 
packed, and their contents distributed among the 
soldiers. The clever lady had snapped her fingers 
at red tape, and had smuggled through comforts 
for the men. One small trunk contained her 


personal belongings. 

A elling in Europe last summer he visited 
Venice, and among the institutions of that 

city which particularly interested him was a 

public bathing resort. 


‘A few days later, while in Pisa, and wandering 
about its famous leaning tower, he encountered 
two young ladies, whose conversation, a [few 
words of which he everheard, satisfied him they 
were Americans. He introduced himself, «nd 
ey were delighted to meet him. They had just 
ee in Pisa, and were very dusty and travel- 
stained. 

On learning that he had come from Venice they 
questioned him eagerly concerning the attractions 
of the place, as that was next on their itinerary. 

“Well,” he began, “‘you will want to go to tlie 
Malamocco and take a bath —” 

“Sir!” they exclaimed, turning away instantly 
and leaving him to the realization of the fact '!:4t, 
in all innocence, he had made one of the great 
mistakes of his life. 


a 


READY TO START. 
A LECTURER in a California town had in his 


HIS AWFUL BLUNDER. 
CHICAGO clergyman says that while trav- 


& 


& 


audience a lank young man who drank in 

every word with flattering avidity, and 
whose eyes bulged with delight at the pictures 
thrown on the screen. 


As the evening wore on, the lecturer got into 
the habit of looking at this entranced listener, and 
after a while almost the feeling that the 
lecture was intended for him alone. ‘ 

This evidently was the idea which possessed the 
—_ young man as well, for when the lecture! 
said: 

“And now I will ask you to go with me two 
miles into the jungle,” he sprang to his feet. _. 

“Anywhere you say, mister,” he shouted, with 

; hold on long enous! 
' 
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THE MARCH PAST. 


Down the village street they come— 
Hear the sound of fife and drum— 
Colonel Robbie’s regiment 

To the field of battle sent. 

Hip, hurrah! They’re marching past; 
But their step seems very fast. 
Though they only number nine, 

No one seems to keep in line. 

There! One boy has dropped his gun, 
And another starts to run, 

And another’s lost his hat, 

And another’s tumbled flat— 

Till, with not a soldier round, 

Colonel Robbie stands his ground, 
Like a hero holds his own, 

Marches bravely on—alone. 


FRANK WALCoTT Hurt. 
tw 


THE FAMILY THAT KISSED THE COW. 


rr E was the most winsome little lassie, 

and she lived in a tiny village in the very 

heart of the Blue Ridge. The sunshine 

hal crept into the dancing brown curls on 

her head, and had lingered there. Her eyes 

reilected the blue of the tender skies that bent 
above her, 

!t was such an event in her life to go with 
auntie to the big, faraway city. There were 
So many wonderful things that her little country- 
bred eyes had never seen. And oh, the letter 
that she wrote home! 


Elizabeth’s family were so impatient that | 








| morning for little black Mozell to return from 
| the village post-office! They knew the letter 
| would be there, for Elizabeth had promised. 

Elizabeth’s father, the village doctor, walked 
back and forth the length of the sitting-room ; 
her big sister had a sewing-girl waiting for her 
|in the sewing-room; her mother—but mothers 
jalways have their hands full; even her big 
| brother put down his newspaper, looked from 
the window, and said he must be going; but he 
did not budge. 

Wasn't it strange that the letter of such a tiny 
girl could hold them there? Wasn’t it strange 
that not one of them acknowledged to another 
why he stayed? When little Mozell came run- 
ning in, bringing the papers and letters, they all 
| drew a little nearer to Elizabeth’s mamma. 
| It was a sweet letter, that told of a little girl’s 

joy at her first peep at the great world. There 
were loving messages to her home people, and it 
ended, “‘and kiss the cow.” 

“What a child!’’ her father said, picking up 
the letter that had been written with such 
care, 

‘*What a baby!” her brother said. 

“To think of kissing Beauty!’ said the big 
sister, as she swept from the room. 

But her mother said softly, “The dear child !’’ 

And then they separated, going to their delayed 
work. 

Out in the meadow, Beauty tooked up from 
the tender grass she was cropping, to find the 
doctor standing near her. 

“I don’t like to do it,” he muttered, “but —” 








He stooped over and laid his mustached lips on 
Beauty’s polished horn. 
because it looked so clean. 

Not many minutes later a young man came 
hurriedly through the gate, casting many looks 
behind to be sure he was unobserved. 

“Kwe!”’ but he planted a gingerly kiss right 
on Beauty’s back and beat a retreat. 

It was some hours later when the big sister 
slipped out to the meadow, gave Beauty a hurried 
kiss, and ran back. 

When Elizabeth’s mamma came out to give 
Beauty her kiss, she threw her arms about her 
neck and kissed her right on her forehead ; and 
two great tears rolled down her cheeks—her dear 
little girl was so far away ! 

It isn’t on record; but Beauty must have 
wondered why the family had suddenly grown 
so affectionate, for at milking-time they all, on 
one excuse or another, came to the milking- 
bars. 

The little colored girl stood at Beauty’s head, 
thinking of the message she had heard in the 
morning, and when the cow lifted her head and 
looked around on them with mildly wondering 
eyes, she kissed her right on her mealy nose. 

“Child,” Elizabeth’s mother asked, “what are 
you doing ? 

“She said kiss her, an’ I jes’ natchally knowed 
white folks wouldn’t kiss a cow,” the little negro 
said. 

Elizabeth's family looked at each other guiltily, 
and then how they laughed! 

SARA LINDSAY COLEMAN. 


He chose the horn | 


CHARADES. 


I. 

A rustic, admitted to the audience chamber of 
ane Pepin le Bref, looked at him long and fixedly. 
“Why do you stare so?” asked a man-at-arms. 
“I was complete,” replied the rustic, “that his 
majesty is a very one two.” 

Il. 

“Alas!” said a rich young man, “there is my 
younger brother, one two than I, but respected 
and useful, while I am utterly complete!” 

III, 

“I arrest you." said the sheriff, “for complete 
designs age nst the state.” “I surrender,” said 
the culprit, “but you will not be two to prove 
that I am guilty of one.” 

IV. 
My first is of the verb to be, 
My second goes upon one foot, 
My total is not known until 
A thing is done and absolute. 


With hopes and fears alternating 
We watch and listen for the end, 
Waiting my whole with anxious hearts 
The while important crises pend. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Misjudge. 
determine. 

2. Stall, tall, all; elate, late, ate; strip, trip, rip; 
start, tart, art; stale, tale, ale; scold, cold, old; 
charm, harm, arm; crate, rate, ate; grant, rant, 
ant; braid, raid, ald; ehair, hair, air; store, tore, 
ore; shire, hire, ire; cheat, heat, eat; price, rice, 
ice. 

8. Past or hope; poorest. Pah! to parse “hop;” 
Thor as pope; photo, spare; perhaps, too; apos- 
trophe. 

4.1. 


2. Flagon. 3. Dee, term, inn— 


Lime. 2. Gait, gate. 

5. 1. Assuages, sausages. 
3. Defiant, fainted. 4. Expect, except. 
sacred. 6. Edified, deified. 


2. Seraphs, phrases. 
5. Seared, 
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TRUSTING LIFE TO A ROPE. 


FOWLER of the seacoast may be in little 
A danger of losing his life while walking the 
cliffs, for he is sure-footed, iron-nerved, hardy and 
resourceful; but it must be a creepy business to | 
watch, as it surely is to read about. To see a man | 
walk backward over the top of a cliff between 
three and four hundred feet above the waves | 
breaking at its base; to see him go steadily down, | 
down, saved from falling, as it seems, by a mere 
thread; to see hundreds of birds cireling about his 
head, filling the air with their discordant cries, 
while he swings to and fro like a pendulum—to see 
this must send a thrill up the spine. 


Yet nowadays such climbing is carried_on sys- 
tematically, and, according to a writer in “Chums,” 
with every precaution suggested by the lessons of 
the past. Each party consists of four men, who 
begin operations by driving an iron crowbar into 
the top of the cliff. To this is fastened what is 
ealled the guide-rope, the end of which hangs 
loosely down the cliff, and is used by the climber 
for controlling his movements, signaling and so 
on. Then the man who is to descend, wearing 
something like a sling round his waist and thighs, 
to which is securely attached the end of another 
rope, walks backward over the cliff and down its 
ace. 

His body is inclined outward, and its weight is 
mostly borne by the rope, which he holds by both 
hands. The other end of the rope is under the | 
control of a companion, who sits on the top, his 
feet firmly planted in holes. The rope is passed | 
round his waist, which is protected by a strong 
leather belt, and he gradually pays it out, bearing 
the weight of the climber upon his loins. 

Down the gleaner goes, sometimes for seventy 
or eighty yards, or even a greater distance. Then, 
it he is an expert, he works himself to the right or 
the left. This is a precaution of the first impor- 
tance, for a stone dislodged above by the rope will, 
by the law of oo fall in a straight line, 
and if the climber should be there to intercept it 
he runs some risk of having his skull cracked. 

However, such accidents as take place in egg- 
gathering are alarming rather than tragic. They 
rarely do more than cause anxiety. Asaninstance, 
a happening which occurred last season on the 
north seacoast of Scotland will do as well as any. 

One day, after a climber had been over the cliff 
for some time, the man on top could not “feel” 
him; his weight was not perceptible. This circum- 
stance made his companions apprehensive that an 
aecident had befallen him, and when the minutes 
sped on and no signal came from below, the 
became very uneasy. So at last Pa tried to pull 
up o rope, only, however, to fail; they could not 
get n. 

On this, one of the party went along the top till 
he could command a view of the face. Much to 
his relief, he saw the climber sitting on a ledge, 
calmly smoking his pipe. 

What had taken place? Simply this: the rape 
had slipped into a crack. This being so, the 
= had climbed up the guide-rope and settled 
down as comfortably as possible till his companions 
should discover the position of affairs. 


® ® 


IN THE GARDENS AT OSBORNE. 


- seems appropriate that the last days of Queen 

Victoria should have been passed at Osborne 
House, the home that knew the happy years of her 
young wifehood and motherhood. Everything 
there reminded her of the past. The house itself 
was planned by Prince Albert. She could not step 
out into the gardens, presided over by a head 
gardener formerly in the service of Lord Beacons- 
field at Hughenden, without being carried back to 
the time when her children were young. 


The children’s tool house, built by the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh in 1857, still 
stands. It is kept exactly as it was when the 
princes and princesses were young, the barrows 
and garden tools being in an excellent state of 
preservation. Each child had a perfect set of tools, 
with a barrow and wagon, and the queen had a 
spectas wagon for herself in which the children 
often drew her about. 

The initials of the royal children are painted on 
the backs of the implements, with the exception 
of those of Princess Beatrice and the Duke of | 
Albany, who were then very young, and had to put 
sd with a toy horse and cart and a very small 
arrow. 

A miniature fortress, where the little princes 
and princesses used to fight miniature battles, is 
kept in exactly the same condition as when it was 
erected. Close to this fortress grows a tree which 
has an interesting history. It is a myrtle some 
five feet high, and of luxuriant growth. It was 
zrown from a sprig of myrtle taken by the queen 
rom the bouquet of the Princess Royal on her 
marriage with the late Emperor of Germany. 

The inscription under the tree reads: ‘Myrtle 
grown from a sprig of the Princess Royal’s Mar- 
riage Noseeay, January 25th, 1858. Planted by 
— Victoria February 18th, 1878, in honor of 
the marriage of her granddaughter, Princess Char- 
lotte of Prussia.” 

Sprigs from the myrtle have done duty in the 
bouquets of other royal brides, and to judge by its 
condition, the tree will provide bouquets for many 
years to come. | 
_The Swiss cottage, which has often been men- 
tioned in connection with the queen’s visits to | 
Osborne, is situated at the back of the myrtle-tree. | 
None but the immediate friends of the queen were 
ever allowed to enter the cottage. There a morn- | 
ing and retiring room, beautifull fitted up with | 
the little ornaments with which she loved to | 
surround herself, often served her for the trans- 
acting of the business which reached her at noon 
from prope | Street. She was accustomed to 
attend to much of her family correspondence here, 
for she was a frequent letter-writer to her children 
and grandchildren. 





PROFESSIONAL. 


LADY who has made a study of lullabies and 
similar folk-songs, the Countess Martinengo, 
remarks upon the peculiar forms under which 
parental pride displays itself in different countries ; 
and to prove that even professional habits will be 
carried into the nursery, she tells the following: 


The other day a young and successful English 
artist was heard to exclaim with profound convic- 
tion, while he was contemplating his son and heir, 
twenty-four hours old: 

“There is a great deal of tone about that baby!” 





| best results, and can be grown anywhere in the 
|U. S. or Canada with our Blue-Grass Seed, direct 


| America. 


THE YOUTH’S 
KENTUCKY BLUE-GRASS| 


Should be sown during winter or early spring for 


from the heart of the ideal Blue-Grass Country of 
We mix no cheap lawn-seed with our 
Blue-Grass Seed Atrial pkg. of our seed, which 
we guarantee to germinate and make green grass, 
will be sent prepaid on receipt of price; F ha pkg. 
SOWS 1,300 Sq. ft., soc. pkg. SOWS 2,500 <4 1.00 pkg. 
Sows 5,500 sq. ft. KENTUCKY SEED CO., Box C, Paris, Ky. 


50 Pounds Lighter. | 


“T feel fifty pounds lighter.” | 
Expressions like this come to us 
daily from stout people who wear 


. "All Elastic 
ss, Abdominal Belt. | 


Best fitting, best supporting belt 
made. Supports all the time, what- 
ever your position. 

We weave them to measure only 
and they fit. 

Specia) belts for Appendicitis and 
Laparotomy cases. | : 

Full information in Catalogue No.2 
sent free with self-measuring direc- 
tions and prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. | 
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awe SELFHEALING ow 
CES Regular Price $10 


but to quickly advertise them 
‘we will send one pair only at 
$4.75, C.0. D., and you can 
thoroughly examine them be- 

re you advance acent. WE 
PAY EXPRESS ONLY when 
cash accompanies order. Send 
order at once, giving size, and 
we will forward a pair of the 












‘ACKS,ETC. WILL NO 
LET THE AIR OUT 


THEY SAVE YOU 
TIME, MONEY, 


COR, OLPH 
€FIFTH AVE. 


50 EGGS ls a Lot of Eggs. 


when somebody tells you that a 50-egg | 
noe is too Vey to of am 
practical use. e@ eggs are a 

good the AM HATCHER 
will give you 50 live chicks. It’s ready to “set” again 
immediately, you know. It’s so good and so sure that | 
we send it anywhere on 30 
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Fill the lamp and tank. 
light—it will do the Koog7e 
rest. Send 4 cents for & 
Catalogue No. 48. ; 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 
Springfield, O. 
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} FACTORY TO 
- FAMILY. 


‘ 
) 3 
acres of floors. ‘Time to doubt 
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information or appreciation. 
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1-4 Doz. 60 
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Castile Soap . 30 


1-4Dez. Creme Oatmeal Tollet Soap . ‘25 | Birch 


1-4 Doz. Sulphur Soap 2... = 28 


) the gums, sweetens the breath. 
1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap . . 40 
Enough to last an average family—— 
a full year; worth at retail $10.00 
Any $10.00 Larkin Premium, . $10.00 


ALL FOR $i0.00. *°° 
ou Save One-Half, 


Y 
i.e., The Premium is Free. 
NoTE.—The Larkin Soap Co. make our readers 


is best 





PAPAL LA 


Larkin Soap Co Larkin 


~~ 





years ago; doubting now indicates lack of 
Middlemen’s 








$ profits and expenses—half usual cost— 
; are saved by the Larkin Idea. The potent 
¢ reasons too many to give here. We send 
? circulars telling them. 
§ “Any $10.00 selection of the Larkin Soaps 
» desired is packed, but unless otherwise 
§ ordered, a Combination Case contains : 30 
“ Home” Soap $5.00 
"‘EMiebivesy feet Days’ 
no superior. Large bars. ms Trial 
P 10, Gare Bite Wes for |. re : Before 
it pounds. An unequalled © = Payment. 
undry luxur 








5 Ht o>. ar tal 25 e drawers 13% x 29 in., 6% in. deep. 
Tee. Borat fon esting’ the hail 25.| Has casters. Top drawer has lock and key. 


for . After that, if find all th 
1 Bott 1 02., Moles Pafeme . - 35 Pay Lay > trial er if you find a e 
licate, refined, popular, lasting. entirely satisfactory, remit us $10.00; If not, notify us 


( 

> 1 Jar, 2 ozs., Modjeska Cold Cream . ‘25 | goods are subject to our order. "We make no charge for 

oe tare sce Youth Powter 25 Sod a in trial d dd t of f 
ee . ou remit with order, we a 50 cents’ worth o 

. Preserves the teeth, hardens Soaps as a cash present, and ship goods day after order 


is received. Money refunded if asked for. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. The transaction is not complete until you 
are satisfied. 


MAY people obtain Larkin Premiums in two ways, 
without laying in a $10.00 stock of Soaps (though it 


few neighbors who readily pay the listed retail 
This provides the $10.00 needful t 

the Premium asa middleman’s profit. 
—— Club-of-Ten plan, explained by a special 
circular. 


of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each 
premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise.— The /ndependent. 


“Larkin Soaps 
and PREMIUMS. 


WENTY-SIXTH. year of increasing 
success ; millions of friends and users. 
One thousand operatives. Sixteen 





One of Fifty $10.00 Larkin 
Premiumsisthe .. . 


passed 











It is made of either Oak in dark finish, or 


in imitation Mahogany. It is 51 in. high 


to top of back, 34 in. wide, 17% in. deep, and 
ings 2 

















etc., of excellent quality and the Premiums 


economy). First, by dividing contents among a 
rices, 
© pay our bill, and gives 
Second, by the 


a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a box 
urchaser a valuable 


St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





HORSESHOE BRAND WRINGERS have soft, elastic rolls of the 
finest Para rubber, which wring the thick and thin parts of the clothes 
equally dry, and do not break the buttons. 
drier and work better than any other wringer made. 


THE PATENT IMPROVED GUIDE BOARD spreads the clothes 
evenly and does away with hand spreading. Our name is on every 
roll, and every wringer has the Horseshoe Guarantee attached. 


Our clever book, ‘‘ THE WRING OF SENSE,” and attractive novelty, ‘IT’S ALL IN 
THE RUBBER,” free on postal request. 


Address Dept. 2, THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers St., New York. 


HORSE SHOE BRAND 
WRINGERS 


( Every One Warranted 
The Good of a 
Wringer is in 


The Rubber of 
Its Rolls. 


They wear longer, wring 


MILLIONS IN USE. 
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Neww 


T is time to think 
about your Summer 
Wardrobe. Weare 

well prepared to serve 
you, because we have 
never shown such at- 
tractive Suits and Skirts 
at such very low prices. 

We make every gar- 
ment to order. hat 
we send you must fit 
and please you. If it 
does not, send it back, 
and we wil! refund 
your money. 

Our new Spring Cata- 
logue and a full line of 
Samples of materials to 
select from will be sent 
to you, /ree, by return 
mail. Our Catalogue 
illustrates: 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$8 up. 
Visiting Costumes, 


Lined throughout with 
excellent quality taffeta, 


$15 up. 
New Skirts, $4 up. 


Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
wiil get them 


your own dressmaker. 














and Skirts for 
Summer. 





Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
y & by return mail. Your order, too, 

will have personal attention — the kind of attention 
which you would give it yourself if you were 
having a garment made under your own eyes by 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK Co., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Suits 


Wash Dresses, $4 up. 




















_Spencerian 


Steel Pens. 


| 
| THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS. 





— D PEN CO 


SPENCERIAN 
NTI H 


PENCERIAN \ 
N2I0. PEN CO 
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PEN CO, } 
SLEDITORIAL J 
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No pens can be made any better. 


Many 


are cheaper but none so lasting, or have so 
perfect and smooth points. 


| Select a Pen Suitable for Your Writing 


from a complete sample card containing 42 
different patterns, points and flexibil 


ity, 


| which will be sent post-paid on receipt of 25c. 
| G@pencerian Pen Co., 


349 Broadway, New York. 











“Varsity” 
Style 
For Young 
Men, 
$12 to 
$25. 


HART, 
SCHAFFNER 

& MARX Spring 
styles now ready 
and on exhibition 
in the leading 
clothing stores 
of a thousand 
American 
cities. 


er, if a progressive 
merchant, 
will have 
our goods 
or get them 
for you. 





Be sure to 
look for this 
Trademark 








VERY 
man who likes 


good clothes 
will be interested in 
seeing these beau- 
tifully made gar- 
ments. Your deal- 


COPYRIGHT 1901 
HART, SCHAFFNER & MARK 


Write us for Style Book “H”’ with 
pictures and prices. 





If you have any difficulty getting our goods, write u 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago 
Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Me® 
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It is free 
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the coat 
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CAVE-DWELLERS OF FRANCE. 


RAVELLERS who have “done” Paris must not 

pride themselves that they know France. 
There, as in our own country, the visitor who has 
gone only to the big cities and followed the ordi- 
nary routes of travel, fails to find the bits of char- 
acteristie life that give one an idea of what a 
country really is. A writer in Harper’s Bazar 
goes so far as to doubt whether Paris may fairly 
be considered France at all, since it is too cosmo- 
politan to be characteristically French. To see 
certain phases of French life one must visit the 
outlying districts, and even there it is necessary 
to step a little out of the ordinary path. 

At Dieppe, for czample a stranger sees a favorite 
watering-place, but le! him get up early on a June 
morning and he will find the scene of a different 
character. The beach now looks more like the 
adjunct of some big laundry than the resort of 
fashionable pleasure-seekers. 

For half a mile or more the shingle is overlaid 
with newly washed clothing and house linen. 
Here and there a woman is sitting on a wheel- 
barrow, koseing. and waiting until her share in 

r 





the big wash is dry enough to need ——— When 
the garments have dried on both sides to the satis- | 
faction of a watcher, she shakes them free from 
sand, folds them, and trundles them away on her 
barrow. 

Farther along the rocky shore, near a line of | 
chalk cliffs, men and women with stout baskets | 
on their backs may be seen picking up certain of | 
the rounded, water-worn stones that strew the 
beach. These people are the cave-dwellers, their 
houses being in the white cliffs behind them. The 
chalk cliffs are honeycombed with caverns of all 
sizes. Some of the cave-dwellings are very diminu- 
tive, being single little rooms with a rude wooden 
door closing the entrance. 

The writer entered one of the larger caves and 
saw walls fifty feet high, and a cave running under 
for two or three hundred feet. A oF chalky odor 
pervaded the place. On one side 0: the entrance 
a little within the cave, a room had been excavate 
in the rock, and in its low doorway a bent and 
withered old woman stood looking curiously at the 
intruder. 

At the back of the cavern were the homes of 
other cave-dwellers, nothing but spaces partitioned 
off with low stone walls. In them there were, as 
a rule, = a bed, a table, a few cooking utensils, 
and some baskets for stone-gathering. 





* © | 
TRINIDAD’S PITCH LAKE. | 
HE most interesting place in Trinidad, the | 
largest of the group of Windward Islands, or | 
Lesser Antilles, is the famous Pitch Lake, from 
which comes a large part of the world’s supply of 
asphaltum. It covers ninety-nine acres, and con- 
tains millions of tons of pitch, which never grows 
less in amount. Mr. W. E. Curtis, in his book on 
Venezuela, thus describes this famous lake, the 
subject of so much interest just at present: 


_ In the neighborhood of this Stygian pool the air 
is heavy with sickening odors, and the surrounding 
country is covered with its overflow, so that the 
earth is as hard as the pavements of Washington; 
but neither the steam and fumes that arise from 
the pitch roasting in the sun, nor the asphaltum 
in the soil seem to injure vegetation. Flowers and 
fruit actually grow in the midst of them, and pine- 
— are there brought to the greatest perfection. 

he lake is a floating mass of asphaltum, seamed 
by narrow channels of clear water, with a few 
straggling islands covered with thin, low shrubs. 
At the center, the fountain of all the foulness, the 
pitch is at boiling heat, and covered with yellow 
and white sulphurous foam, upon which are floating 

y able bubbles filled with loathsome gas. 

The supply for shipment is chopped from the 
surface, where it has been hardened and dried by 
the evaporation of moisture; but like ice on the 
ponds of the frozen zones, the quantity cut away 
during the day is always replaced during the night, 
for some action of nature — forcing the 
unsightly substance out of the earth. 

The Pitch Lake is a mystery which scientists 
have discussed for my Og og Sir Walter Raleigh 
wrote the first account of it in 1595, when he landed 
there on his voyage in search of the El] Dorado and 
the land of the Amazons. Humboldt gave a good 
deal of = © the phenomenon, and declared 
that the Pitch Lake is ‘‘a constantly aggregating 
mass formed from the cosimical gaseous fluid’ — 
which seems to settle it. 











ALL HE WAS GOOD FOR. 


“1 DON’T know what to do with that boy of | 
mine,” said a father to an old college friend, | 
whom he was visiting, and to whom he felt that he | 
could unburden himself of his troubles. | 
“He is utterly worthless,” the father continued, 
“and I cannot do a — with him. He does 
nothing but hang around livery-stables, and you 
~e what the moral influence of a livery-stable 
S. 


About ten years later the two met again. 

“How is your son getting along?” asked the old 
college friend. 

“Did I never tell you?” said the other, with 
evident pride. “That boy: sir, had such a decided 
genius for horses that I Jet him take to horses for 
a living. He is now a veterinary surgeon of the 
highest skill, makes ten thousand dollars a year in 
his profession, and will be the prop and support of 
his father and mother in their declining years. I 
tell you, there is nothing like giving a boy a chance 
to tollow his natural bent.” 

‘lis seems to show that a boy will sometimes 
turn out well, in spite of a father who does not 

‘how how to train him. Perhaps an all-wise 
Providence looks out for such children. 
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NOT A PERFECT SPECIMEN. 


NE little girl whom the New York Times tells 
about is only five years old, but she has such a 
larce experience of dolls that she feels herself 
to be something of a connoisseur in children. 
Recently there came a real live baby into the house. 


a hen it was put into her arms, this real live 
~ , the five-year-old surveyed it with a critical 
the nwt that a nice baby?” cried the nurse, with | 
ite joyous pride with which a nurse always regards | 
4 i°w baby, in which she feels that she has a pro- | 
Prictary interest. 

ses,” replied the little 


} irl, hesitatingly, “it’s 
hice, but its head’s loose.” - - | 





Neither 
Baby nor Invalid 


Tires of its continued use, 
for it is unsweetened. 

Buy a package from your 
druggist and prove for 
yourself its merit and econ- 
omy, or send his name wi 
your own for free, gener- 
ous sample. 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, 
Dept. Y, 153 Water St., New York 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








TELEGRAPH Y 


Taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions 
secured. Expenses low. Particulars free. 
GEORGIA TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, SENOIA, GA. 


HE SHOOTING TOP 
; The-new game and trick top. Spins without 
winding. Spins again while spinning, also on point 
of pencil and se other tricks. Spiking is fun, but 
the “Shooting Tops” game with the top that SHOOTS 
is immense sport The finest top in the world 
If not at your deater's yet, sent postpaid for 19 cents. 
Amenican Tov & Aov. Co. Eyia, Gis. 


280,000 STUDENTS 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. Our method of help. 
ing young people to learn a profession while 
earning a salary is explained in our circular: 


Salaried Positions for Learners 
leading to success in mechanical or electrical 
engineering or architecture. Write and name 
the subject that interests you. 

Internat’l et ger Schools, Box 832, Scranton, 
Pa. ESTABLISHED 1891. CAPITAL $1,500,000. 


CPAP FOr" 


LYON & HEALYS BB ACS BAND) 


Own Make 
Indorsed by 


INSTRU MENTS. 
the great Jules Levy as the best in 
ig Catalog, 400 illus- 
trations, . Positively the 
lowest prices on Band Instruments, 
Uniforms and Supplies of all kinds. 
Also contains Music and Instruc- 
tions for New Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 
Manufacturers, 40 Adams St., Chicago. 






































A PERFECT FOOD 
@ BAKERS 
S (HOCOLATE 


== COSTS 
LESS THAN ONE 









CENTA CUP 


\ EXAMINE THE PACKAGE | 
YOU RECEIVE 
AND MAKE SURE THAT 
IT BEARS OUR 
\ TRADE MAR 


TRADE-MAR 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER. MASS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900, 








Sample Vial 
for 2-cent 
stamp. 
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the 
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HOYT’S GERMAN 





Good, sound, beautiful teeth and 
gums would abundantly repay 
even the most painstaking care, 


means not only easy but de- 
lightful, it leaves the possess- 
or of unsound and unsightly 
teeth without excuse, espe- 


E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 


when RUBIFOAM attains 
same end and makes the 


cially as it is obtainable 
everywhere at only 


25c. a Bottle. 




















Are made from fine selected corn-fed porkers, 
the kind that produce tender, juicy Hams. They 


are cured and smoke 
order to produce the 
Approved by the Un 





d with particular care in| 
famous Premium flavor. 


ited States Government. 


Swift & Company 


Packing Plants at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. Paul. 


Over Two Hundred and Fifty Branch Houses in the United States. 





Of all the agencies which human 
ingenuity has yet devised for the 
amusement and benefit of man- 
kind, there is none so practical, 
so fascinating as the BICYCLE. 


CLEVELAND 


BICYCLES 


represent the highest type of 
bicycles. Our catalogue details 
are interesting reading—free at 
Cleveland agencies or by mail. 


CLEVELAND SALES DEPT., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Western Branch: 


Blackhawk St. and Cherry Ave., Chicago. 











tell the time, but time 
never tells upon them. 
They become heirlocms, 
—accurate in their old 
age. Full Ruby Jeweled. 


An Elgin _Watch always has 

the word “Elgin” engraved on 

the works- Sally guaranteed, 
Send for booklet. ~ 





Read It Forward, 
Read It Backward, 
Then Try It. 


A luxurious, refreshing toilet and bath 
soap made from purest imported olive oil 
combined with lanolin and cocoa butter. 

Price, 10 Cents. 
At all dealers—or Uncle Sam's 
mail brings a cake for to cents. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO. (Makers), Chicago. 
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a a NT-EVENTS 


Tur INAUGURATION.—William McKinley 
of Ohio was inaugurated as President of the | 
United States for a second term, and Theodore | 
Roosevelt of New York as Vice-President, | 
March 4th. Mr. Roosevelt took the oath of | 
office in the Senate-Chamber, and immediately 
assumed his duties as presiding officer of the | 
Senate of the Fifty-seventh Congress, which met 
in extraordinary session for executive business. | 
The President took the oath of office and de- 
livered his inaugural address from a platform 
constructed across the front of the Capitol. He 
reviewed the history of the last four years, and 
expressed himself hopefully with reference to the 
future. The parade was a brilliant spectacle, 
although the comfort of the spectators and of the | 
marching organizations was marred by a cold, | 
drizzling rain. The cadets from West Point and 
Annapolis and a Porto Rico battalion of the | 
United States army attracted special attention. 
The usual ball closed the festivities. 





THE ADJOURNMENT OF CONGREsSS.—The | 
Fifty- sixth Congress adjourned sine die at 


noon on March 4th, 
and through the whole of Sunday night. The | 
time was occupied in reconciling differences | 
between the two houses on appropriation bills. 


The river and harbor bill, carrying items to the | 
failed, but the | 
The sundry civil bill was | 


amount of about $50,000,000, 
others were passed. 
endangered by items for the exhibitions at St. | 
Louis, Buffalo and Charleston, but the Senate | 
finally yielded; and the St. Louis appropriation 
of $5,000,000 was made in a separate bill. 

Tue Wark TAx Repuction B111 as finally 
passed resembled closely the original House bill. 
The Senate secured reductions on tobacco and 
cigars, but yielded most of the other contested 
points. The tax on beer was left as in the 
House bill, and the taxes on bank checks, express 
receipts, telegraph and telephone messages and 
proprietary articles were abolished. The bill 
takes effect July ist, and the reduction of revenue 
under it is estimated at $41,000,000. 

CUBA AND THE PHILIPPINES.—The House 
passed the army appropriation bill, with the 
Senate amendments empowering the President 
to establish civil government in the Philippines, 
and defining the relations of Cuba and the United 
States. The bill was signed by the President 
March 2d. The vote in the House was a party 
one, except that Representatives McCall, Loud, 
Driscoll and Mann voted with the Democrats. 


after sitting on Sunday | 


THE YOUTH'’S 





The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ | 5 
$ 


Felt Mattress, 





| ee 





Is Good Enough 
For You 


because it has proven good enough for such men as 


| 


Wa. K. Vanderbilt, foo 8 . Daniels, 
C. Oliver Iselin, james Gordon Bennett, 
John Jacob Aster, Coaries Warren Lippitt, 


and scores of others of equal peoesinenes who 4 
adopted it for their homes, their yachts, or both 
(a complete list in our book, mailed free}. These 
men don’t have to count their pennies and could 
afford hair mattresses if they t quem they were 
better —the matter of $15 or $50 is not what sells 


|} our mattress. It is the Quality and che guarantee: 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have re Sayed for, 8 if 
you don’t believe it to be the e 
ness, durability ‘and comfort 0: any $50 hair 
mattress ever mad roe can get your money 
back by return mail “no questions asked. 














U. S. Judge’s Chambers, New York City. 
Addison Brown, Judge. 


Fouruary 20, 1900. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses 
you made for me ji/teen years ago have been in con- 
stant use ever since and are stul good. I - well 
pleased, and entirely cotiened ? in every wa: 

DDISON Bkow N. 


HANDSOME BOOK MAILED FREE. 


Panne my om that fully one-third of your life is 

ent in bed. HARD BED, HARD LIFE. And 

at is the reason why our 73-page book, “The Test 
of ime,” should in the hands of every one. 
Send a postal-card request and the book will be in 
your home by return mail, FREE, whether you 
need a mattress or not. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., ® 38. ALL 
§ fect 8 inches wids, 38 Ibe; 12-70 po od 
wide, eo 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs, . . . 3 3 INCHES 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., 15.00 LONG. 
If made in'two parts, 50c. extra. 


Special sines, 
special prices. Express Gharges Prepai a herehene 


f¢ There is not a single store rey the 
Beware! country that carries our mattress; 
almost every store now has an imitation so-called 
“felt,” which is kept to sell on our advertising. 
Our name and poet tees on every genuine mattress. 
Can only be om. us direct. Send for our 
FREE book, “* The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 
We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
Send for our book, * C hurch Cushions.” 














houses, in best residence eerie, 
| Exposition. Our 3 Reservations in advance. 
Bank ~ Mh ce invited. Pan- 
Room-Renting Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
This Beautiful Tur- 











COMPANION. 
CLASS, PINS.::°.: 


mori enegtt ah “00, ’01, ‘i in 
one or Behe he Bec. 





society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address BASTAIN BROS., Rechester, N.Y, 


STAMPS. He. tereay eae a 
ete. wie nice 


exico. 
remy Mal = only 10e. A splendid bargain. 
1901 list now iat FREE. Agents wan 
com. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, 


PAN -AMERICAN VISITORS. 


Desirable accommodations pp peteste or apartment 











MARCH 21, 190: 


Aporoval Relections 50% dl 

546 dif. in album $1.50. 200 

China, C aba, ete., le. Col 

tionsand rarestam 8 bous 

Stamp paper free. Estab 

Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co.,6 Century Bidg., St. Louis 


The 324 annual edition of our N; 
Gulde to Rose Culture—the ic. 
ing Rose Catalogue of America—fr. 
on request. Describes 700 different \ 
rieties of roses—many rare kinds ¢! 








cannot be had elsewhere. Allon ow 
roots. Describes all other desira 
flowers. Also free 


copy of the leading Floral Magasin. 
“Success with Flowers.” 
& The DINGEE & CONARD © 
West Grove, Pa. 











10c. Ft or Lovers’ 
sent by mail torte 10 cents. 
Initial engraved Free. War- 
ranted three years. Sam, 
"The Shell Novelty Co. 
Dept. 28, 194 Broadway, N. Y. 


TELECRAPHY 


taught thorough y. ¢ Total Cost, Tuition (tele ay and 


ty owsittng) > id room, 6 months’ course 
Cate. ree. pasion. End. 


reat oo demand for operators 
ized 1874. Dodge’s Institute, vail 
KEY RING AND IDENTIFIER. 
Name and address wiitien on blank 1 Qc 
ie 











enclosed in tube wil to your 
identity in case of accident, or 
restoration of keys in case thi hey 

are lost. Boys, giris and others 

wanted to act as agents. 
Wilber Mig. Co., 104 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


Youth’s Telephone 
ic Mechanica 
This is a complete, perfect litte “een 

telephone. with arene. sensitive transmitters. Evena 

distinct at quite a long distance. Connect wu 
a ow and barn, or with a neighbor’s house, an 
charge penny tolls. Easy pocket money. Agents Wanted. 
Enormous Sales. Price 10 cts., 3 for 25 cts., post-paid. 
NOVELTY SUPPLY COMPANY, 78 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


New and Extra 


Inducements 


to sell our celebrated Teas, Coffees, 
Spices, ts and Baking ‘yreight 
re 


‘or 8) 
#REAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 & 3 Vesey St..N.Y. P.O. Box 289. 


LIFE mau 
| Pos py) LIFE 


) me 




















% logue. Mailed for 6 cents in Sotampe. 
Des MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 532, Des Moines, la. 


ED CLOVER 





world-wide reputation. 
circular. D. Needham’s mis Sons, 
M Inter-Ocean Bidg., 








FREE! “ATUGOFWAR FREE! 








THE APPROPRIATIONS of the session 
amounted to $729,911,683. In both sessions the | 
total was $1,440,062,637, which was $128,150,091 | 
less than those of the preceding Congress. 


SANTIAGO PROMOTIONS.—The unfortunate 
controversy between the friends of Rear-Admirals 
Sampson and Schley regarding their respective 
parts in the victory of the American fleet off 
Santiago restrained the Senate from acting on the 
President’s recommendation for their advance- 








ment; but the Senate confirmed the President’s 
nominations for the advancement of other naval ig 
officers who distinguished themselves during the | 
Cuban campaign. The greatest reward, rela- | 
tively, went to Constructor Hobson, who was | 
promoted to the rank of captain, and became the | 
highest ranking officer of his age in the navy. 

THE UNITED STATES IN CHINA. — Mr. 
Conger has turned over the United States lega- 
tion at Pekin to Mr. W. W. Rockhill, special 
commissioner, and is to return to the United 
States for a six months’ vacation. The American 
legation guard is to be reduced to two companies, 
and the other troops are to be sent to Manila. 

THe FreENCH SHORE QUESTION. — The 
Newfoundland Legislature, which met in special 
session February 22d, passed a bill to renew the 
French Shore modus vivendi for the present 
season, so as to allow the carrying on of negotia- 
tions between France and Great Britain for a 
settlement of the difficulty. 

DEATH OF Mr. EvArts.—Ex-United States 
Senator William Maxwell Evarts of New York 
died February 28th, aged 83 years. He was 
Attorney-General of the United States in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s administration, 
Secretary of State in the Cabi- 
net of President Hayes, and 
senator from New York in 
1885-91; but he achieved his 
greatest distinction as a lawyer. 
He was counsel for President 
Johnson in the famous im- 
» peachment trial, and he repre- 
sented the United States as 
counsel before the tribunal 
EX-SENATOR EVARTS. which sat at Geneva to adjust 
the Alabama claims. He was also the leading 
counsel for the Republicans before the electoral 
commission which decided the disputed election | 
of 1876. He had rare gifts of oratory and an 
unfailing humor. 








This wonderfully and beauti- 


fully colored lithograph, repre- 


A YARD OF PETS GIVEN AWAY iwik 


introduce 
RICAN 





senting a of war between playful 
ittens and puppies, is well worthy 

a prominent place in every home. 
The picture itself is one yard long, 
and is printed on the finest of heavy 
Sone paper in colors true 
nature. It must be seen in all 

te beautiful harmony of tints and 
coloring to be appreciated. A Lim- 
ited Number of these pictures on 
hand. YOU may have one (only) 


by asking at once. Address, 





THIS BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURE 


AGRICULTURIST, our national 
weekly (which already has a circu- 
lation of over 200,000), into thousands 
of new homes, we will send Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist two months 
and the beautiful work of art above 
illustrated (the cut herewith is only 
suggestive; it camnot possibly de- 
scribe), post-paid, to any one send- 
ing us only Ten two - cent 
stamps (or two dimes) to cover 


postage, packing, etc. 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


New ‘ox 52 Lafayette PI. 


Chicago. Hereneete Bldg. 
ngtield, Mass., 4B 


Homestea 



















person mentioning this 
paper we will send, abso- 
lutely free, four beautiful Paris 
Exposition model 
miniature. The illustration here- 
with is a reproduction of one. All 
we ask is that the person shall be 
genuinely interested in pianos. If 
you intend to purchasea piano, either 
now or at some time later, we will 
gladly send this embossed set to you. 
These miniatures have been made at 
great cost. They are the most expen- 
sive advertisement we have ever is- 
sued; we believe it will pay us, because the 
beauty of these models can not fail to win 
your admiration. 
willsend our SOUVENIR CATALOGUE tell- 
ing how to have 


Music Free 


It tells of our great plan of selling a piano or organ 
direct from the makers at your own terms, allowing 
you to oun it free zoo Be a year, and if it is not thor- 
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, 545 Py, iain ail charges. 25 


CORNISH & Co., 


Over a quarter 
of a million 

satisfied 
customers. 
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With the miniatures we 
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'y to return it at our expense, 
years -— 
information. Address 
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over fifty 
years. 








1877. FOR 23 YEARS 1999. 


We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals. Describe Ray case, and we will seid 
Banver the most comple se on the subject of 
ancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer 


to persons whom we have successfully treated t).t 
were similarly afflicted. 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mx 5. 
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HAPPYFOOT Hair Insoles 


a- & et dry. Keep warmth in—cold out. Cus 
> ‘or feet. Make walkinga pleasure. A godsen 
to tender, callous or perspiring feet. Take up: 
room. Indispensable for Mchool children and ou 
door people. Comfortable summer or winter. 
roc. a pair; 3 pairs2sc. Better quality, crocheted 
edges, 1sc. a pair; 2 pairs for 25c. not at 
your druggist’s or shoe dealer’s, send us size. 


The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box B, Hartford, Conn 


RIDER | AGENTS | WANTED 


exhibit 
va} vie 1st py pest MAKES 


1901 Models, $10 to $i8 
°99 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 toS$i2. 

Wheels 
od as new 

























anywhere on approval and ten days 
trial without contin advance. 
A BICYOLE sdistrivut- 
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Your Spring 
Sewing — 
Is it Ready? 


Send for our two Descriptive 
Booklets of the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine. 





This Sewing Machine is a household 
delight and a treasure. It is made ex- 
pressly for us by one of the oldest and 
most reliable manufacturers in America. 
No Sewing Machine (no matter at what 
price sold) is made with more care, con- 
tains a better grade of steel, will wear 
longer or give better satisfaction. 
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This Sewing Machine is sold to the W 
readers of THE COMPANION at practically W 
wholesale price. It is shipped direct | 
from the factory, thus saving to the © 
purchaser the middleman’s profit. This 
system originated with the publishers of y 
THE COMPANION, and has saved its W 
readers many thousands of dollars. W 
Every NEw CoMPANION SEWING Ma- 
CHINE is fully warranted by us, and also W 
supplied with a set of latest Attachments e 
If you are interested in the purchase of y 
a new Sewing Machine allow us to mail W 
you free samples of work, also full De- ¥ 
scriptive Booklets. Ww 
W 
We Pay the Freight. 4 
We offer three styles, and deliver + 
any freight office east of Colorado, yw 
charges prepaid. In Colorado, Ne‘ 4 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or wy 
any freight office west of these four y 
states, we deliver the machines /e7s 4 
paid, on receipt of $3.00 extra. y 
Tag W 
3 Style 1. Five Drawers, . . . $19.00 
Style 2. Seven Drawers, Drop Head, 21.75 4 
Style 3. Parlor Cabinet, Drop Head, 24.75 ¥ 
aerating v 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, ¥ 
Boston, Mass. bd 
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[ ELEPHONING ACROSS THE OCEAN.—One 
o{ the most remarkable inventions marking the 
opening of the twentieth century is the method 
devised by Prof. Michael I. Pupin of Columbia 
University for sending telephonic messages 
through ocean cables. The chief reason why | 
telephoning through submarine cables has not 
heretofore been successful is because electricity | 
retarded in passing through them. The 
retardation is variable, and its effect upon a 
telephonic message sent through a cable is to| 
produce a jumble of the sounds which renders | 
them unintelligible. Professor Pupin’s invention | 
consists in attaching to the cable, at intervals of | 
about an eighth of a mile, little coils of wire, | 
which have the effect of preventing the retar- 
dation of the current. It is believed that an 
Atlantie eable can now be constructed which 
will render conversation possible between the | 
opposite shores of the ocean. 
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he USICAL BEETLES.—The researches of Mr. | 
. Gahan show that while the structure of | 
oa ‘ane or stridulating organs of beetles is 
extremely simple, they sometimes possess con- 
trivances for varying the pitch. The general 
structure of such an organ is a hard surface 
covered with striations, over which some other 
member of the body furnished with a rasping 
edge or area is rubbed. When the striated 
surface is divided into parts with finer and 
coarser markings, variations of pitch can be 
produced. The organs occur in various species 
on the head, the legs, the wing-cases and the 
hind body. The katydid and the cricket, which 
produce musical tones in the same way, do not 
belong to the beetle family. 

LOCOMOTIVES AND NATIONAL CHARAO- 
TER.—A well-known critic of art in France, M. 
Arsene Alexandre, studied the exhibit of railway 
locomotives at Paris last summer from a new 
point of view, and drew some interesting con- 
clusions. One of 
his most surprising 
inferences was that 
the genuine art of 
to-day was exhib- 
ited not in the 
museum of paintings, but among the locomotives. | 
The latter showed beauty of line and proportion 
and true originality of treatment. National 
character was clearly marked in them. The 
American locomo- 
tive combined ele- 
gance, practicality, 
convenience and 
power, betokening a 
race which takes its 
ease in working. The English locomotive was 
more trim, snug and smaller, but without loss 
of power. The French was lighter and finer in 
line, but less powerful and effective. ‘The other 
nations showed similar distinctions in their work. 

ORGANIZED ATTACK ON THE SOUTH POLE. 
The present year will see the starting of at least | 
three expeditions, representing three different 
nations, in an attempt to solve some of the 
mysteries of the South Polar regions. One will 
sail from Germany, another from England and a | 
third from Sweden. The Swedish expedition | 
is the latest to be organized, but it has been | 
undertaken with enthusiasm, and King Oscar 
will personally give it financial aid. 

RESISTANCE OF BACTERIA TO HEAT.— 
Many persons have erroneous notions as to the | 
ease with which bacteria are destroyed by heat. 
In facet, the “thermal death-point” for bacterial | 
organisms varies widely. Some forms of water 
bacteria are killed by simple blood-heat, while | 
pathogenic bacteria develop best at that tempera- 
ture. During their multiplying and. vegetating | 
phase of life bacteria are more easily destroyed | 
by heat than they are after passing to the resting 
or spore stage. Some spores derived from the | 
soil require boiling for 16 hours to ensure their | 
death. Moist heat in the form of steam is the 
most effectual disinfectant. No spore, however | 
resistant, remains alive after one minute’s ex- | 
posure to steam at 140° centigrade. But no! 
degree of cold has been found sufficient to destroy 
bacterial life. 
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A Doe on Two Lr@s.—A French writer 
for La Nature possesses a dog which, having 
been born without hind legs, has, of its own 

- accord, learned to walk and | 
even to run rapidly on its 
two front legs. It maintains 
itself in its upright position 
with perfect ease, turning, 
stopping, standing at rest, 
eating its food and performing 
all ordinary acts with its hind | 
quarters poised above its 
head, as completely master 
— . of its equilibrium, says its 
owner, as a man is. Once in 
about 15 minutes, on the average, it rests its hind | 
quarters on the ground, or, by preference, on 
Some slightly elevated object. It is not more 
fatigued by exercise than an ordinary dog. | 











POSITIONS icsrn“‘hottkeening.” Short 


hand, Office Work, C a English or 
, or at our va ears’ Success. 
free Catalogue. Trial lees sson 10 cts. 
IN, 401 College Bidg., Buffalo, New York. 


ane fend * for 
STAMP: 100 different genuine Labuan, 
Borneo, > Zam besia, etc. 
with album, only 10e, 1000 fine mixed. 20¢: 
1000 hinges, Be. 200 all different Liberia, ete., 
. Agents wanted, 0%. New List free. 

C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LADIES IN MEXICO 
UNDONE BY COFFEE-POISONING. 

Down in the City of Mexico, in the country that 
raises its own coffee, they have plenty of stomach 
| trouble and nervous headaches brought on by 
| ecoffee-drinking. 

A lady writing from there says: “I have used 
coffee for a long time and was inordinately fond 
of it. At any time I would cheerfully have given 
up all the balance of my meal, if necessary, in 
order that I might have the coffee, but I acquired 
|a@ wretched, muddy, blotchy complexion, had 
| prolonged attacks of excruciating nervous head- 
aches, was troubled with insomnia, and finally 
|complete nervous prostration, that horror of 
horrors. 

“I was compelled to give up coffee, for it was | 


gther courses By Mail 
BRYAS 











the poison that worked my undoing; then I con- | 


cluded to take on Postum Food Coffee. 


I did not | 
| believe in it and knew I would not like it, for I 


| could not bear to think of anything that was to | 


take the place of my beloved coffee. 


“T was driven to despair by illness and willing 


| to try most anything to obtain relief. Imagine 
my surprise when I made Postum Cereal Coffee 
according to directions, and liked it as well as any 
coffee I ever drank. 

“So the problem was solved. 


I began to improve | 


in health, could sleep well nights, my headaches | 


disappeared, and I kept gaining in flesh, until I 
went from 118 pounds to 150, and I am now per- 
fectly well and feel so. I have been able to do 


|an enormous amount of extra work that would 


have been absolutely impossible under the old 
conditions. 

“Please do not use my name in public.” 
ean be given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Creek, Mich. 


Name 
Battle 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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AW Anjou mS 
ae\ 


R-WALLACE 


N= time you go shopping call on a dealer 
who is known to keep up-to-date things 
in silverware, and ask to see the 


“Anjou,” “Stuart,”’ “Joan” 
patterns in z. Wallace” silver-plated 

oods. Note their beauty and finish. Compare 
foem ° with this sterling goods. Remember that 
the quality and depth of silver on the Wallace 
goods and the superior metal under the silver 
make a combination that OUTWEARS STER- 
LING—then compare prices and see which 
you’d choose. Richly illustrated book sent Free. 
R. WALLACE & SONS MPG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 
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GUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJC 
, VIOLIN, PIANO & ORGAN 


lf-taught without notes, by FIGURE 

music. We ship first instrument to each 

locality atan EXTRA BIG DISCOUNT, simply 

to advertise our goods & establish a trade. Big 
—— our & 100 ins sent Free 
E, Manufacturer, 

1646 Matonte Temple, CHICAGO, 
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Fits 
Every 
Spot. 
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Rubber 
Catalogue 
Sent Free. 








HE only Hot Water Bottle 
which fits every part of 
the body, stays without 
holding, and soothes instead 
of irritating. 
DISK SHAPE and thin model 
make it pillow-like and com- 
fortable to lie upon. 

For Neuralgia, Toothache or Earache the hollow 


permits a heating or steaming of the parts by placing 
in the disk a sponge or cloth wet with spirits. 








Indorsed by Physicians and Hospitals. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. Mailed on receipt of price and 10 cts. 


J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


BAILEY’S 


“Good Samaritan” 
rate Hot Water Bottle. 


Mark, 


Its HOLLOW 


By buttoning the two ends together see 
what a perfect heater it makes for the feet, 
what a perfect form for throat troubles or 
stand next to the body. It is the most 
comforting and practical Hot Water 
Bottle ever made. No household should 
be without them. 


Every 


= 


bottle guaranteed. 
for postage. 
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FAIRY SOAP 


THE NEW OVAL CAK 


OF FAIRY SOAP is the most practical and 
economical cake of soap made. No soap 


could be made purer, more delicate, or in any way better suited to toilet and bath uses, and 


yet the price is only five cents a cake. 


One trial of the Oval Fairy will convince you of 


its excellence, convenience and economy over all other white soaps. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY SAYS: 


The N. K. Fairbank Com 


Chicago, 111. 
“Gentlemen : I have used Fairbank’ 


January 7. 190) 


1. 
*s Fairy Soap fora month. and shall never willingly use any other kind.” 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS. 


BOSTON. 


PHILADELPHIA. PITTSBURGH. 


Manufacturers also of GOLD DUST Washing Powder 
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260 that tells al! about Magic Lan- 
terne and Stereopticons—how to 
PACE operate them—how much they cost 
BOOK —how men with smal! capital can 


make money ‘Gouden, them yr} Pe FR EE 


—— Mfg. Naseau &t., N.Y. 
oy 


ess” Elastic Stockings, 


Abdominal Supporters, Etc., By Mail. 
Made to order, best stout stocking with im- 
proved seamless heel—most comfortable elas- 
ticstocking made, yet costing less than others 
Silk, $2.25; Silkaline, $1.75; 


ne mee 5 


Linen, #1. 
Anklets or Knee-Caps Best Stout Silk, $1.50; 
Silkaline, $1.25; Linen, $1.00. Made to order. 
Send for Cata. cont« nt blank. 


FRANK W. GORSE, Highlandville, Mass. 


pe CHEAP 


ba “ye 

2 BEST in AY world or 

I will refund money. 

~ 1c to 4c per pack’ge & lots of 

EXT TRAS with every order. 

You do not have to buy FAKE collections to 

ie get Catalogue. Send Yours and Neigh ae 
address for largest and prettiest Seed-Boo 


=R. “SHUMWAY. Rockford, Ill... 
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Ideal Bicycles 


RE made in various sizes, 20-inch, 24- 
inch, 26-inch and 28-inch, and are 
sold at very moderate prices, $20, 

. 


$22 and $25, so that the young folks 
can all be perfectly fitted and made happy 
at little expense. Bicycling keeps boys and 
girls out of mischief; makes them healthy 
and strong and self-reliant; brings them in 
touch with nature; broadens their minds 
and leads them to better appreciate the 
nobler side of life. 
Beautiful Poster Catalogue sent free. 


Rambler Sales Department, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 














is the name of my 32-page book of seventy 
delicious recipes which can be made from 


KNOX’S 
GELATINE. 


I will mail it PREE if you will send the name 


of your grocer. If you can’t do this, send a ac. stamp 
Or Sc. im stamps (to cover postage and pac king) 
the book and full pint sample 
For rsc. the book and a full 
(two for 25 = 
Pink color for fancy desserts in every package. 


two-quart package 








| CHAS. B. KNOX, 80 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Eye strain and irritation from poor light . 
or eye-comfort and satisfaction 
Improved Weisbach Light--- 
+: AND GAS-SAVING REGULATOR? 
Insist on the Genuine Weisbach. 
Loon For THe Seat Loon For Tae Name 
WELSBACH COMPANY. 


FACTORIES 
Goucester. N.J. Chicago Ill 








SALESROOMS. 








All leading cities For sale eneuten | 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is dit a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often ven to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for du are a gift to the subscribers from | 





the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year, | 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning qour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Se becriptions. S.mnewak of subscriptions 
to The Companion by_ the payment of money to 
otrangere should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


t 
" PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FALSE CROUP. 


HIS is a form of laryngitis, occurring 
in young children, which i§ accom- 
panied by a spasmodic drawing 
together of the vocal cords, occa- 
sioning more or less difficulty in 
breathing. It is usually called | 
simply croup by both mothers and | 
doctors, but is a much less serious | 
affection than true croup. 

True croup is an inflammation, usually diph- | 
theritic, with a membranous exudation filling up 
the larynx, whereas false croup is spasmodic and 
of short duration. 

False croup may begin suddenly and without 
warning, but usually the child has a cold for a day 
or two before the croupy symptoms appear. The 
attack comes on during sleep, and the little patient 
is awakened by the urgent need for breath. 

Sometimes there is difficulty only in inspiration ; 
in other cases an effort is required to force the air 
out as well as to draw it in. 

Accompanying the difficulty in breathing is a 
short, ineffectual cough of a harsh, metallic char- 
acter. There is usually more or less fever, some- 
times a very high one, and the pulse is rapid and 
hard. The child seems to be in imminent danger 
of suffocation,—and sometimes actually is,—but 
generally the spasm of the larynx relaxes afier a | 
while and the child falls asleep. In many cases | 
the attack, if it has been severe, terminates with a | 
fit of vomiting or the coughing up of a large | 
quantity of mucus. | 

A second attack may occur the same night or 
the next night, or there may be no subsequent 
seizures. } 

The following morning the child is generally in 
his usual health, except for a slight hoarseness 
and a spasmodic, metallic cough, or there may be 
a little difficulty in breathing for a day or two. 

Although the symptoms of a sharp attack of 
spasmodic croup are often terrifying, it seldom 
ends fatally in a previously healthy child. Convul- 
sions or unconsciousness may follow a severe 
attack in a delicate child. 

Relief may be obtained by applying to the throat 
a cloth wrung out of hot water. The inhalation 
of steam rising from a vessel of hot water in which | 
a teaspoonful of compound tincture of benzoin | 
has been dropped will sometimes break up a 
spasm. In severe cases the child may be made | 
to vomit by giving him warm salt water, or by 
tickling the back of the throat with a feather. 

It is not always easy to distinguish between true 
and false croup, and it is safer to call a physician 
in every case. 
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CHINESE SCHOOLBOYS. 
Te model schoolboy is to be looked for in | 





China. Eleven hundred college boys, all 

bound for Queen’s College, Hongkong, and 
not one of them indulging in boisterous laughter 
or even letting off his superfluous spirits by a run | 
or a leap, is a sight to be witnessed any day in that 
Eastern city. 

A correspondent of the Captain stood in one of 
the streets crowded by these Chinese schoolboys, 
and watched them as they passed. They did not 
hurry, but walked sedately along with their books 
under their arms. The utmost exhibition of 
youthful feeling was a reserved smile which lighted 
up the face of a boy here and there, as he listened 
to the conversation of his companions. 

Boisterous behavior would have been considered 
by these Chinese lads as undignified and quite 
contrary to all ideas of schoolboy good form. The 
more sedate a Chinese boy is in his behavior, the 
more he conducts himself like a little old man, 
the more aristocratic he is considered by his 
schoolfellows, and the more praise he receives 
from his schoolmasters and his parents. 

In America and England parents and sons do 
not invariably agree as to what virtues are to be 
admired in a schoolboy. In China they always 
do. Strange as it may seem, Chinese youths go to 
school with the sole idea of acquiring knowledge. 
Hence the stolid, determined faces of those eleven 
hundred boys as they entered Queen’s College. | 
There was little variety in the color and cut of | 








their dress. They wore no hats. Some had brushed 
all their hair straight back into their long queues; 


shaven from the unshaven territory of their heads. 
All carried fans. 

In age the boys varied from nine to twenty-three, 
and many of them had family cares in the shape 
of a wife and children at home. Every year, how- 
ever, sees 
schoolboys, and the average age becomes less 
each year. 
of all ages were to be found in it, and it was not 
an unheard-of thing for father and son to be 
running a close race for the first prize. 


- 


PEACE WITH HUMOR. 


An old Indian, says Mr. Joaquin Miller in his 
recent book, “True Bear Stories,” was terribly 
frightened by an old monster grizzly and her 
half-grown cub one autumn, while out gathering 
manzanita berries; but badly as he was frightened, 
he was not even scratched. 


It seems that while he had his head raised, and 
was busy gathering and eating berries, he almost 
stumbled over a bear and her cub. They had 
eaten their fill and had fallen asleep in the trail on 
the wooded hillside. The old Indian had —_ 
time to turn on his heel and throw himself head- 
long into the a ad end of a hollow log, which 
luckily lay at hand. 

This was only a temporary refuge; but he soon 
saw, to his delight, that the log was open at the 
other end, and corkscrewing his way along toward 
the farther end, he was about to emerge when he 
oon _ old mother sitting down, quietly waiting 
or him. 

After recovering his breath he elbowed and 
corkscrewed himself back to the place at which 
he first entered. But lo! the bear was there, 
esting down, half-smiling and waiting to receive 


him. 
This, the old Indian said, was repeated time 


after time till he had no longer strength to struggle. | 
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For the Throat use “Brown's Bronchtai Troches.” 


| They are unrivaled for the alleviation of all Throat 


| others had a fringe of stiff bristles dividing the | 


In the early history of the school, boys | 





He turned on his face, whereupon the bear thrust | 


her head in, touched the top of his head gent! 
with her nose, and then drew back, took her cu 
with her, and shuffled away. 

Mr. Miller went to the spot with the Indian a 
day or two after, and was convinced that his story 
was exactly true; and when 
the bear could coal, have en 
and killed the India 


ou understand that | 
red the hollow log | 
n at any time, you will see | 


that it must have been a sense of humor which | 


gonsed her to play the cat-and-mouse game with 
m. 
& © 
THE PICKLES TEST. 


There had been an epidemic of mumps in Denver, 
and every afternoon brought to the health depart- 
ment a number of children seeking permission to 
return to school. Sometimes no doctor was present, 
and they had to wait. So, says the Republican, 
Doctor Carlin devised a means by which his 
secretary, Miss Currigan, might test the applicants. 

“Pickles are the thing,” said Doctor Carlin. “If 
@ person with the slightest trace of inflammation 
in the thyroid glands takes a bite of anything 
sharply sour, the face is instantly contorted. In 
extreme cases the pain is extreme.” 

So a bottle of mixed pickles was added to the 
pharmacopeeia of the office. 

Now, when there is no doctor in the office, 
Miss Currigan lines up the applicants for certifi- 
eates and goes down the line with the bottle of 
pickles. If the child takes the pickle and smiles 
as a healthy child should, he may go back to 
school again; but if he scowls in pain, he is 
condemned to stay at home. 


® © 
LOVE’S SACRIFICE. 


The following, which, we are sure, is an excep- 
tional case, is narrated of a certain Mr. and Mrs. 
Cabiff, of Nowhere-in-Particular: 


Mrs. Cabiff’s education in the art of cookery had 
been somewhat neglected, but she did her best, 


| and her husband struggled manfully and uncom- 


[cage y <A with the tough steaks and sour bread 
she set before him day after day. 

One morning, about three years after their 
wedding, she said to him: 

“Oliver, you don’t love your wife as you did 
once!” 

“Why do you say that?” he asked, in surprise. 

“Because you don’t eat the things 1 cook any 
more.” 

“Phillida,” rejoined Oliver, with all the earnest- 
ness he could command, “I love you as fondly as 
ever, but my digestion is ruined!’ 


& 


DECIDEDLY THE REVERSE. 


Uncle Wellington de Bergh, a retired English 
merchant, who occasionally came to visit his 
relatives in this country, was an enthusiastic 
bicyclist, notwithstanding his age, which was over 
seventy. 


His other passion was a fondness for Walker’s 
Dictionary, which, he maintained, was superior to 
all others, of whatever date, and he seemed to 
know it by heart. 

“Your uncle,” said a caller one day, “appears to 
be a walking cyclopedia.” 

“On the contrary,” responded one of Unele 
Wellington’s American nieces, “he’s a cycling 
Walkerpedia.” 


& 


% 
PERSISTENCY OF THE FLAVOR. 


A Western correspondent sends us this story, 
which may be taken with a few grains of salt as to 
the material allegation contained therein: 


A country customer had bought some fish at a 
village grocery-store,—whether codfish, mackerel 
or herring is not necessary for the purposes of the 
story,—and at her next visit to the store she entered 
a complaint. 

“They tasted,” she said, “exactly like English 
breakfast tea.” 

“I’m not surprised, ma’am,” replied the grocer. 
“Those fish were caught in Boston Harbor.” 


& 


& 


NOT ENTHUSIASTIC. 


The following, from Short Stories, recalls W. 
M. Hunt’s definition of a critic ‘‘as somebody who 
stands in the way and snubs:”’ 


& 


A small ome. and his sister were in the back | 
n 


yard of a wealthy Southerner’s house. 

was admiring things, and exclaimed: 
*“Wouldn’t you like to live here?” 
Sonny dug round the hydrant in silence. 

ently he replied: 

“Some pretty good fish bait here.” 


The girl 


Pres- 


| 
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irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. 


(Adv. 
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fits in groove; will not leak batter. Ten styles, 
round, square and oblong. Weare largest mnfrs. of Alumi- 


a decrease in the proportion of married | mum, Granite and Tin Ware Noveltiesin U. 8. Dept. AG 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St. Chicago, Ill., 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 





















;, delicacy. 

, Dainty little 
wafers that have 
been the success of 
the season, served 
at the banquet 
board, the tea table 
or at the afternoon 
reception. 


RAMONA 
ano 


\ ATHENA 
Sugar Wafers 


won popularity through their 
novelty in substance and 
flavor. Nothing like them 
was ever before tasted. 4 
Proper to serve at any * 
time—a dessert in them- 7 
selves or as an accompa- 
niment to any kind of 
dessert. Unusually pleas- 
ing with the 
cup of tea, 
chocolate. 
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| cotton. 
| address in U.S. or Canada for 
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THEY NEED its rich, flesh-making gluten 
and bone-making phosphates. As well feed 
children laundry starch as many white-fiour 
starchy foods. Infant mortality is largely 
the result of too much starch in the food. 


For Children and for Grown Folks 
WHEATLET 


is a remarkably healthful 3 
food. Wheatlet contains re 
only the nutriment of the 
whole wheat. Sold in 2 b 
packages. 

If your grocer does not 
keep Wheatlet have him or- 
der some for you, or send 
us his name and your ord- 
er—we will see that you —™ 
are supplied. Avoid sub- Et 
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stitutes. 

Send for booklet. 
The genuine bears our label and name 
and is made only by the 
; Franklin Mills Go., Lookport, N. Y. 

LPP af SP ISIE 
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Machine 


Scientific Kite- 
Flying Within the 
Reach of All. 


A Marvel of Simplicity. 
Any Boy or 
Girl Can 

Fly It. 


Made from varied 

colored fiber 
~ aper. Fold 
ike news- 
aper for 
ocket. Will 
y easier and 


=—— withlesscare 
—— meh htthan any 
“— Kite. 


Can be sent among clouds with ordinary spool 
Size 22x 14x14. Mailed prepaid to any 


s. 10¢., 3 for 25¢. 





Create taltahta las asted” 





A Flying 


At 
Last. 








Send coin or two-cent stam 


| A tandem of Kites, the delight of young and old. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


ZIMMERMAN FLYING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Pat and Sole Manufact FREMONT. OHIO. 
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_CHAINLESS AND CHAIN MODELS 
| ARE WHEELS OF WHICH | 
MONARCH RIDERS ARE PROUD. 
THEY ARE DISTINCTIVELY 
HIGH CLASS 


MONARCH CATALOG ON APPLICATION: 
RIDE A MONARCH AND KEEP 
AN FRONT. 
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WHERE WE GET OUR FURS. 


seventy-five per cent. of all the furs worn in 
the world are of American product, writes an 
auihority to the New York Tribune. The only 
fu. of importanee found in Europe are Russian 
sabic, ermine, silver fox and mink. Persian lamb 
comes from the Orient, as do also the astrakhans. 
Seal. Hudson Bay sable, otter, mink, beaver, 
fisher, lynx, every kind of fox and bear and wol- 
yerene are at their best in America. 

Russian sable, otter and seal skins are the most 


valuable furs, and are always a good investment | 


becuse, even after fifty years of wear, they show 
the luster for which they are famous. Some of 
the [ludson Bay sable is so like the Russian that 
it takes an expert eye to detect the difference. 


Ermine is found in the coldest quarters of | 


Russia and Siberia. This fur was once used 
only for royalty, and the finest skins obtained this 
year were bought up to be used in lining the 
train and mantle of the robe in which the Queen 
of Holland will appear at her reception after her 
return from the honeymoon. The ermine, not- 


withstanding the beauty of its coat, is, like the | 
other weasels, an indefatigable fighter, and will | 


win in a contest with superior fleetness, and even 
of strength, because of its tirelessness and per- 
sistence. 

The finest mink skins come from Labrador and 
northern Canada. The skin of the mink is used 
as a totem, or emblem of a tribe, by the Indians. 
Chinchilla, the most delicate and exquisite fur in 
the world, is obtained in South America. To the 
animal’s diet, which is composed almost entirely 
of bulbous roots, is ascribed the silky texture of 
its fur. 

Of the fox furs the silver fox is the rarest, not 
more than two thousand skins being obtained 
yearly. The cross fox ranks next in value, while 
the beautiful brush and rich color of the red fox 
make it popular. The fur of the blue fox, which 
is of a purplish slate-color, is obtained in Green- 
land, Labrador and on the Alaska islands. Only 
in the frozen regions of the far north is the white, 
or Arctic, fox found. The fur of this animal is 
pure white in winter, except for the tip of its tail, 
which is black. Virginia and the Southern 
States produce the gray fox. 

Persian lamb is the product of the Persian 


sheep, and the variety known as the ‘‘broadtail,”’ | 


which is the most expensive, is taken from pre- 
maturely born lambs. Theskins knownas “baby 
lamb” or “silken Persian” are taken from lambs 
which are from six months toa year old, and that 
which sells for “Persian lamb” is older. All the 
skins are dyed, and their exquisite luster is said 
to have suggested antique or watered silk. 
Astrakhan lambs are natives of southern 
Russia, and are far inferior to the Persian lamb. 


* & 


STEAMBOATING ON THE UPPER 
CONNECTICUT. 


One who has looked into the rocky bed as the 
train has carried him over the Connecticut River 
at Warehouse Point, or who has seen the massive 
wall of the great new dam at Holyoke, over 
which in the summer the gently falling water 
drops thin as a veil and white as wool, or who 
knows the wild leap the river makes at Turners 


| The steamboat’s winding through the vale. 
| 
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This is Only One 


of the 200 Presents We Give. 


| In November, 1826, a little boat named the | 
| Barnet, because that was the northern point on 


the river it was hoped to gain, started from 
| Hartford and reached Bellows Falls after many 
| struggles. This pioneer was received with joyful 
demonstrations that rivaled Fourth of July cele- | 
brations. Church-bells rang a welcome; cannon 

roared a welcome, and boys and men shouted 
| themselves hoarse to welcome the craft and its 
| crew ; and at some places a banquet and speeches 
| formed the climax of the welcome. 

In August, 1829, a second boat, the Vermont, 
made the attempt to beat the trip of the Barnet, 
and did it, reaching Windsor, Vermont. They 
next built another steamboat and called it the 
John Ledyard in honor of the famous American 
traveller, who when a student in Dartmouth 
College had made a canoe from the trunk of a 
pine-tree, and floated and paddled down the river 
to Hartford, Connecticut. This boat was made 
small enough to pass through all the locks and 
canals. 

It succeeded in reaching Wells River. A bar 
in the river just above this place checked its 
northward career, but it gained the glory of 
| beating previous records in its approach to the 
northern goal. The trip was made in June, 
1831. The following lines by an unknown 
writer, which first appeared in a Haverhill, New 
Hampshire, paper, celebrate the arrival in the 
northern waters of this last boat that attempted 
to show that the Connecticut River could be 
navigated from the Sound to Barnet, Vermont: 


| 
| I see it on its winding way, 
| But ah! why, why is this delay? 
| The men and boys do scold and weep, 
| And wonder what should steamboat keep; 
| The maiden fair, with eye so bright, 
Is looking out to see the sight. 
| It comes not yet, the day is past, 
| And night’s dark shade is o’er us cast. 
| Our hopes grow fainter, fainter still, 
No steam is rising o’er the hill. 
Our hopes are dashed, we’ve lost our fun, 
We fear the steamboat never’ll come. 








| 


| Again, again, the thunder grum 
| We hear, and think the steamboat’s come. 
’Neath bridge, through lock, with rapid sweep 
It plows the river blue and deep, 
| And nearer yet and yet more near 
The thundering cannon greets the ear. 
| Forth, forth, and meet the steamboat gay! 
| But ah! why, why is this delay? 
| With piteous look and voice we hear, 
| “The steamboat’s smashed!” Oh dear! oh dear! 
Our hopes are dashed, we’ve lost our fun, 
| We fear the steamboat never’ll come. 


| But hark! we hear the pealing drum, 

The cannon’s roar. She’s come! she’s come! 
Along our meadows fair and sweet 

The steamboat plows with rapid sweep, 

And maidens fair, with eyes so bright, 

Are looking on to see the sight. 


It’s gone! it’s gone! The day is past 
And night’s dark shade is o’er us cast, 
And farther, farther, farther still 


The bells ring out their farewell peal, 

The cannon roar o’er hill, through dale. 

We'll hail the day when Captain Nutt 

Sailed up our fair Connecticut. 

And farther, farther, farther still 

The steam is rising o’er the hill. 

I see it wending on its way, 

And in its wake the moonbeams play. 

It’s gone! it’s gone! With merry cheer 

We bid the steamboat onward steer. 
REv. CoLLiIns G. BURNHAM. 
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HOW CHINAMEN KEEP WARM. 





Falls, or who has seen the narrow, precipitous, 
irregular and rock-bound path it must take at 
Beliows Falls, may think it a strange and 
incredible story that a boat whose keel first 
plowed the waters of the Sound passed between 
Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke, and wakened | 
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A CONNECTICUT RIVER STEAMBOAT. 


the echoes of the Granite and Green Mountain 
States with its shrill whistle. 

Seventy and seventy-five years ago the subject 
of steam navigation of the Connecticut stirred 
the minds of people up and down the valley. | 
Men held conventions to talk about it and passed 
resolutions about it; they made surveys of the | 
Tiver with the help of Uncle Sam; they formed | 
steamboat companies and built boats that passed | 
these falls we have mentioned. Charles Dickens 
describes in his “American Notes” a trip he made 
over Enfield Falls in a boat he thought must 
hive been of about half a pony power, and he 
declared he was afraid to tell how many feet 
Short it was or how many feet narrow, yet it 
took jim safely from Springfield, Massachusetts, 
to H rtford, Connecticut. 

On hundred years ago locks and canals existed 
at South Hadley opposite Holyoke, Turners 
Falls ind Bellows Falls to pass small boats and 
rafts of lumber around these unnavigable places 
M-the river. At a later day locks and canals 
Were built at Enfield Falls, at Water Quechee, 
and it White River, and the river became a 
comercial highway of not a little importance. 


| floors and carpets by putting a two-inch sole on 


| turtle. 
| no strength in vain struggles. 


A Chinaman renders himself independent of 


his shoes, making sure in this way of having a 
floor under his own feet. A New York paper 
comments upon the methods by which the Chinese 
keep warm. 


In winter a Chinaman piles garment over gar- 
ment upon his own back, slips fur-lined cases 
over his ears, and envelopes his head and neck in 
a monstrous hood. If driven by cold to the use 
of fuel, he does not light a fire for the sake of the 
family at large, but puts his red-hot charcoal balls 
into the metal vessels which he uses as a foot- 
stool, and into the smaller one which he carries 
> = capacious sleeve for the warming of his 

ands. 

A stout Chinaman is a sight on a cold day, and 
a little child clad in its winter clothes becomes a 
most comical object. 

He cannot get his arms down to his side: they 
stick out horizontally; and should he fall, he is 
as incapable of getting up again as an overturned 
However, he is Chinese, and he wastes 


| 


He lies where he 
falls, calm and contented, with his four limbs in 
mid-air, till some passer-by thinks it worth while 
to pick him up. 


& & 


SHAH AND POET. 


Here is a true and pretty story, told in Tenny- 
son’s own words, in a letter to one of his friends: 


Sir Andrew Clarke has forbidden me, for the 
present, to write letters, but he told me yesterday 
an anecdote about himself and the shah whic 
sounds like a bit of the “Arabian Nights,’ and 
which I must violate his order to tell you. 

The shah had much wished to see the hakim, | 
the great English physician, and sent for him; | 
but Clarke, who had promised me that he woul 
come to Aldworth on that day, neglected to meet 
the king of kings, whereat the king of kings 
was infinitely wroth, and, as Clarke said, “If I 
had been one of his Persian subjects in Persia, 
would like enough have cut off my head.” | 

But when his majesty learned that the hakim 
had gone down into the country to look after the 
health of his old friend, the poet, he made him 
one of the great Persian Order of the Lion and | 


| the Sun. 
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See Premium List — Page 5431. 


HIS is The Companion’s 75th Birthday Offer. In 








antici- 


pation of the special efforts of our subscribers to increase 
our already large family circle, we offer two hundred presents. 
These presents will be given to the two hundred subscribers who 
send us the largest numbers of new subscriptions between Oct. 


25, 1900, and Sept. 20, 1901. 


They will be given in addition 


to a Premium for each new subscription, and also in addition 
to the Gold-Filled Watch or Tea Set offered as a Gift for each 


list of five new subscriptions. 
list of last year’s successful contestants. 


The following are a few of the 200 presents we give. 


On receipt of stamp we will send 


For 


a complete list of these presents see the Premium List of last 


October, page 532. 


Remember the offer closes Sept. 20, 1901. 


Work with a will and some of these presents will be yours. 


CLASS I. 


$500 Cash Payment on a New Home or a Mortgaged Home, $500.00 


The Locomobile Horseless Carriage, , ‘ ‘ 


750.00 


$1000 Paid-up Policy, under 46, in any Life Insurance Co., 1000.00 


One Year's Tuition with Board, N. E. Conservatory of Music, 


Upright Piano. Choice of Manufacture, Catalogue Price, 


CLASS 2. 


Any Selection of Furniture for Young Housekeepers, 
$300.00 for Starting Young Man or Woman in Business, 
Estey Pipe Organ, Style L, Black Walnut or Quartered Oak, 
Any American or European Tour, Raymond & Whitcomb, 
$300.00 Scholarship in any College or Trade School, 


CLASS 3. 


Edison Concert Phonograph and Record Outfit, 
Pine Persian Lamb Cape, 

Bailey Pneumatic Road Wagon, ‘ ‘ . . 
$200.00 for Building and Stocking a Poultry Farm, 
Beautiful Shetland Pony, with Cart and Harness, 


CLASS 4. 


Any Selection of New Books for a Minister's Library, 
Remington Standard Typewriter, No. 6, ‘ ; 

Fine Black Marten Tab End Collarette and Muff, 
Dandy Steel Windmill with 40-Foot Tower and Pump, 
Cash for a ‘‘ Nest Egg "’ in any Savings Bank, 


CLASS 5. 


Waltham or Elgin Solid Gold Watch, 

Chainless Bicycle (Choice of Manufacture), 
Diamond Ring, Tiffany or Belcher Setting, 

Sharples Cream Separator, New Hand Power, 
Prairie State 200-Egg Incubator, with two Brooders, 


CLASS 6. 


Two-Passenger Shetland Pony Cart, . . . ‘ 
Handsome Dining Table and Sideboard, Quartered Oak, 
Waltham or Elgin Solid Gold Watch, . . ‘ , ‘ 
Special Folding Hawk-Eye Camera, 5x7, Double R. R. Lens, 
Roll-Top Office Desk and Chair, Quartered Oak, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Farm and Poultry Buildings Made Wind 
and Water-proof by the use of 










HAT Neponset Red Rope Roofing is the best low-cost roofing and siding on 
the market can be said without the least hesitation. Made from good rope BS 

stock, not wood pulp. Contains no tar. Give it an occasional coat of paint & EA bg 
and it will last for years, keeping out the wind, frost, rain and snow. Con- £Z 

sidering its trifling cost,—about a cent per square foot,—no one who has 
sheds, poultry-houses, etc., can afford to be without it. To those who keep poultry it is 
invaluable, as by its use the fowls, being kept warm and dry, lay weil when “there’s 
good money in eggs.” Sold by dealers in rolls of 100, 250 and 500 square 
feet respectively, each roll containing the necessary tin caps and nails. 


A postal brings sample, also name of nearest dealer. 


F. Ww. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 1434 Pc gy Ill, 



















































5 Rooms 


7 Rooms If you propose to heat by Hot Air, you cannot M Oo r e E g<¢ S ? 


9 Rooms buy a Furnace anywhere, at any price, that is as 
PIPING, economical in fuel as the ** DIGHTON.”’ 


REGISTERS, Etc., You cannot buy a Furnace that is any easier 
ALL COMPLETE. to care for or requires less attention than the 


“DIGHTON.” > aN HEN mix with the food given 
You cannot buy a Furnace that the makers your poultry every day a 
OHTON for any longer time against repairs than - : ll ° § Stactdan'’s C 
we guarantee the ** DIGHTON.”’ = small quantity o eridan s Con- 
The consumer’s judgment as to the value of any particular Furnace is dition Powder. This same plan 


based largely upon the price he may have paid for it. will make the eggs more fertile 


The price may have been great enough to help the manufacturer pay bo , : 
the rent for a large city store, and help pay the enormous expense of main- : and so result in 


taining the same. here “o a x More Chicks 


A great many Furnaces are made with a massive front or shield, hand- 
somely ornamented with filigree work, which is entirely unnecessary, and this spring For 20 years Sheri 
- . | a ia 


does not in any way add to the real worth, durability or economy of the 


Furnace itself. a 0 ‘ dan’s Condition Powder, by keep- 
We have the ability, experience (over 30 years) and equipment for y )) a \= ‘ts ing poultry in prime condition, has 
producing and assembling the parts at the very lowest possible cost. f H J ; 5 : coined money for Poultrymen. 


The price you pay for a ** DIGHTON”? Furnace is for the actual E h : 4 f 
worth, based on the net cost of producing as good a cast-iron pot Furnace , ven those who keep but a few 
as can possibly be made, embodying every modern improvement or attach- = hens can use it to advantage. 
ment that can be found on any Furnace, and constructed in a way to heat a 7 yi ’ 
given number of cubic feet with as little or less fuel than other Furnaces Ort ter Deundins, Gene, Heeb dealer 


would require. a eee 4 “2 or by mail. 25c. a package, 5 for $1; large 
; J “7 2-lb. can, $1.20; 6cans, $5.00. Express paid. 








If you pay more money for some other Hot Air ne ; , 
Furnace than our price of the ** DIGHTON,’’ you 2° . DO I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
pay for theory, sentiment, or something else besides . , a : ; 23 Custom House St., 
actual Furnace value; something that is of no real é BOSTON. 


: i lf your old furnace 
worth to you in any way. - Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent FREE. 


has given out see 
Write for Catalogue. what it will cost to 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Qf to's tors price on USE... 
Taunton, Mass. a new DIGHTON. 


BVERY PART Sheridan’s Gaditin Powder. 











Werner's Universal Encyclopedia. 


PRICE $24.00. Half-Price to Companion Readers. 


Treats authoritatively every subject of interest to 
any class of persons. Biographies. of men and 
women up to 1899 are given, as well as the stories 
of the lives of great leaders of past centuries. The 
growth of the nations, discoveries in science and 
great inventions are treated exhaustively, as well as 
thousands of questions on historical, scientific and 
philosophical subjects. 


THIS IS PREEMINENTLY THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA for the Business 
Man and Scholar. © 4% 24 2 





























A thousand questions arise which it will answer reliably, and without any doubt or delay. It will assist the boys and 
girls in their various school studies; it will equip the rising youth for their chosen vocations in life. It will solve the 
difficulties of the adult worker, and will entertain and enlighten all by a concurrent use with the reading and discussion 


of the affairs of the outer world. It also contains ONE NDRED LARGE MAPS. 


Twelve large volumes 7 x9% x2 inches in size. Weight packed for shipping 45 Ibs. Bound in fine English 
cloth and printed on good paper. Publishers’ price for the set is $24.00. Our price to our readers is only $12.00, 
freight charges paid by us. On receipt of a postal we will send you sample pages and one of the maps. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 2013 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 































